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OLD INDIAN TERRITORY DAYS. 


By GRANT JONES, M. D. 


N the spring of 1883 I 
landed at old Fort 
Towson, which had 
been abandoned by 
the Government as a 
post about the time of 
the Civil War. The 

| location of the tum- 

| bledown fortification 
was a mile east of the 
then little town of 

Doaksville, near Red 
River, in the Choctaw 
Nation. The country 
was wild, sparsely set- 
tled, and under Fed- 
eral laws, and the 

court which had juris- 
diction was at Fort 

Smith, Ark.— more 
than 100 miles dis- 
tant. In those days maverick yearlings 
were legal tender, Winchesters and 
Colts were the local and immediate law, 
and unless you had killed your man 
you were not recognized as a good citi- 
zen. United States Marshals rarely 
came through that part of the Territory, 
and never except in a posse of from six 
to ten, with wagons to transport provi- 
sions and ammunition and such prison- 
ers as plain, bullheaded luck might throw 
in their way. There were few unofficial 
Visitors. The country was not exactly 

healthy, even for harmless hunters, unless 














in parties big enough to take care of 
themselves. Transient bad men who 
yearned for a fight were surely and 
quickly accommodated. I was from the 
States, and only 16 years old; but I 
loved adventure and found it not at all 
difficult to fall in with the ways of the 
people. The brim of my white hat was 
of the regulation breadth; my leather 
leggins, high-heeled boots, big spurs, 
Winchester saddle gun and Colt’s .45, 
though new, were accorded the approval 
of my associates. I found work, and 
thereafter was a part and parcel of the 
country. 

The white man I hired to had married 
an Indian girl and secured his “right” 
(which meant all the land he could use 
for farming and pasturage) and had 
then forced her to leave him, so he might 
have a white wife—a custom that was 
not an uncommon one in those days. My 
employer loved hunting and was a crack 
shot with the rifle, which fact was an 
incentive toward perfecting my own 
skill, and I had abundant opportunity 
for practice. During the first year an 
important part of my work was hunting 
deer, turkeys and wild hogs, for fresh 
meat constituted the greater part of our 
living. As a regular practitioner, I could 
not now recommend so exclusively a 
fresh meat diet as then kept us fat and 
sassy. But I had other duties beside 
hunting. There were mavericks to round 
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up when they strayed, wild horses to pen 
and saddle—just to see ’em buck—and a 
few acres of corn to cultivate. The corn 
was planted, my employer’s wife used to 
say, “just to keep a couple of boys out of 
devilment.” I am not sure that the plan 
proved wholly a success. Will was about 
my own age, chummy and full of fun, 
and a good rider and marksman. Poor 
boy! A Winchester bullet clipped short 
his life in its prime. He died with his 
boots on—the usual balancing of ac- 
counts, which I somehow managed to 
escape. There were no churches within 
reach. Had there been, I think we would 
have regularly attended Sunday morning 
services in the regular frontier way— 
which means sitting under the trees, 
chewing tobacco and swapping horses, 
while the women listen to the sermon. 
Deprived of this privilege, it was our 
practice to saddle our horses and go deer 
driving. We had four fine hounds and 
would take turns following them—one 
driving, while the other headed off the 
game at the best stands. But this estab- 
lished Sabbath practice did not prevent 
doing a lot more hunting during the 
week. I can remember one drizzly Sat- 
urday in May (we knew nothing then of 
close seasons) the Boss felt that all of 
us had better go out and kill a buck and 
Will and I could think of no valid objec- 
tions to the plan. Nothing would have 
pleased us more than a deer drive — 
except, possibly, two deer drives. Old 
Lead and the rest of the dogs seemed 
willing and we were soon off at full 
gallop. In those days you didn’t have 
to ride far to find game. We soon sep- 
arated—our boss going direct to a 
stand, while I struck across to the head 
of a ravine, chuckling in the belief that 
anything Will started must certainly 
come that way. There was no waiting 
in the case. Before I got my horse tied, 
old Lead opened on a trail; then Trailer 
spoke a word or two and Queen and 
Rose chimed in with similar lines of talk. 
Did you ever hear four fullblooded 
hounds get right down to the keys? 
There is no music that will beat it. I 
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grabbed the carbine from my saddle and 
threw it in position — just to see if I 
was paralyzed, you know —and in less 
time than it takes to tell it a buck and 
a doe came dashing up the ridge. The 
old carbine snorted and. kicked and 
bucked but I held fast to the good end, 
and when the magazine was empty and 
the smoke had cleared, there lay the buck 
—dead. The doe was not in sight. In 
a few minutes the Boss and Bill were 
there with the dogs. There was blood 
on the doe’s trail. Will took the dogs in 
hand. The Boss and I got busy at the 
buck and soon had its skin and hams 
tied behind our saddles. We could hear 
the dogs running, heading toward the 
creek, and before we could find our 
stands it was plain that they had bayed 
their game. We found the doe mid- 
sides deep in the creek, holding her own 
pretty well and knocking the dogs under 
water one after another. The Boss 
finally made up his mind to shoot her; 
but just then she suddenly sank and as 
she came to the surface again the dogs 
grabbed her and dragged her ashore, 
dead as a wedge. Being curious to 
know the course of my bullet, I 
investigated and found that it had 
passed directly through the heart. This 
may be hard to believe, but maybe 
some of your old deer hunters know that 
heart shots are not always immediately 
fatal. Often deer so wounded will run 
a tew hundred yards; this one must have 
run miles. 

Will and I spent many happy hours 
fishing. Game fish? Goggle-eyes and 
catfish— game enough and plenty of 
them — around the drifts and tree roots. 
The wild turkeys came regularly to our 
cornfield and many a time I have shot 
them from the back door. Maybe they 
were doing no harm to the crop; prob- 
ably we already had turkey, more than 
we could eat — but I couldn’t miss the 
chance for a shot. Shooting — there is 
a charm about it! And had we all sorts. 

One Sunday in June Will and I sad- 
dled and galloped off to the prairie to 
have some fun shooting jack-rabbits, 
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chasing coyotes, or anything else in our 
regular line of sports. The first jack we 
saw was sizing us up from a little mound 
about 200 yards distant. Will dismounted, 
rested his carbine over a rock and incited 
that jack to sudden motion ; but it seemed 
to us that he didn’t move just right. 
Our ponies were as eager as ourselves 
for the chase; they fairly flew across the 
prairie and it was plain that we were 
gaining on the chase. At 50 yards Will 
jumped to the ground and fired and 
Br’er Rabbit turned a somersault. We 
let our ponies rest and graze for a while; 
then re-adjusted the saddle blankets and 
rode on toward a cedar brake. Just at 
its edge a big black wolf jumped up but 
was instantly out of sight. In a ledge of 
rocks near we found a large hole, worn 
smooth and with wolf hair clinging to 
the sides. Such a discovery was nuts to 
us boys. I found a dead cedar pole and 
proceeded to jab into that hole with most 
commendable industry; Will stood on 
guard with his carbine. Pretty soon out 
came the. black wolf and she certainly 
was a whale! Will got her at the first 
shot. A grey wolf followed, nearly as 
large as the black, and in her rush struck 
squarely against the pole and nearly 
knocked me down. Two bullets were 
needed in her case, but Will was the lad 
to put them where they would do the 
most good. - I scrambled for my rifle, 
thinking there might be others to come, 
and there was a lot more of unavailing 
labor with the pole. So we called it a 
day’s work and went over to look at our 
game. I had never heard that two 
mother wolves would stay in the one den, 
but these were both suckling their young 
—and it dawned upon us that the day’s 
work was not yet ended. Will stuck his 
head into the mouth of the den and an- 
nounced “It’s just full of pups! Stick 
your head in an’ lis’en.” I wasn’t anx- 
ious. Maybe there were more to come. 
I didn’t want to play with a 100-pound 
wolf. Says Will: “Stay at my heels, 
so you can drag me out if anything hap- 
pens, an’ I’ll just go in an’ get the pups.” 
And in he went —a lighted match in one 
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hand and his 6-shooter in the other. I 
had to be game and follow. “ Here they 
are,” he said—“a sackful of them!” 
He counted them over as he passed them 
back to me; five grey ones, five black 
ones — apparently not more than a week 
old, for their eyes were not open. Ten 
wolves to be carried home alive — but 
how? Will perked off his Sunday shirt. 
Having neither coat, vest nor under- 
shirt, it meant exposing his naked back 
to the hot sun. That didn’t matter. The 
shirt was of heavy goods and new. We 
tied knots in the sleeves, buttoned the 
front and pinned up the neck with locust 
thorns. So prepared, a Sunday shirt 
makes an excellent bag for conveying 
young wolves a distance on horseback. 
Such wonderful little puppies! I thought 
the Madam would have hysterics over 
them, she was. so pleased. One of our 
hounds had a litter of puppies about the 
same age as the wolflets. We quickly 
disposed of her rightful brood and gave 
her these foster children, but she de- 
clined to adopt them except as forcibly 
compelled. Most of our captives died 
very young. We sold four of them, and 
one we reared to be half grown but it 
became so vicious that it had to be killed. 

The Choctaw Nation was then a great 
cattle country and also a great country 
for cattle thieves. Bloody battles often 
followed the ill-advised branding of 
calves without first acquiring a legal title 
to them. The Boss owned very few cat- 
tle (not more than fifty head, all told) 
and Will and I both knew every one of 
them at sight. One morning in early 
fall we were hunting a pony that had 
failed to come up with the others and 
found instead quite a lively little adven- 
ture. At the edge of a brush patch we 
started a spike buck and both shot at 
him. He was wounded and we strove 
to put in practice our policy of never 
shooting anything that could be run 
down in a fair race. We would have 
caught him in a few rods more, but he 
made it to a dense thicket that the ponies 
wouldn’t tackle. Will followed him in 
on foot, while I rode around to the far- 








ther side to head him off. Some minutes 
passed. I could hear nothing — not 
even from Will. I rode back to where 
he had left his pony, just in time to see 
my companion coming out of the thicket 
at breakneck speed. His usually ruddy 
face was absolutely white with fear. The 
poor boy was too nearly speechless to 
offer explanations, but he was able to 
get in the saddle without touching a 
stirrup and I had a lot of trouble catch- 
ing up with him. “ What the Dickens is 
the matter, Will?” I yelled at him. He 
only motioned for silence and we held 
our pace for a mile farther before he 
consented to slow up. It seems that in 
the heart of the thicket he had run upon 
two cow thieves and they had two of 
the Boss’s yearlings tied to saplings. 
“ One of the fellers is Bobtail!” gasped 
Will. Bobtail was the nickname of a 
bad man — from no telling where — who 
was never seen without a short-barreled 
(bobtailed) Colt’s revolver. If he had 
any other name I never heard it. “ One 
of them was Bobtail,” said Will, “and I 
don’t know the other feller. If they 
hadn’t knowed you was outside, they’d 
have made buzzard bait out of me! Bet- 
ter keep our eyes skinned —they may 
follow us yet.” 

Bobtail had a reputation as a dead 
shot. He had been tried and found abso- 
lutely without fear. It is small wonder 
that, at first thought, two boys like our- 
selves were not anxious to interview him. 
But Will was about the maddest boy I 
ever saw and pretty soon I found my- 
self getting hot under the collar. The 
more we talked the matter over, the 
madder we got. Two of the Boss’s best 
yearlings! And we had called ourselves 
men! “I know they’re both dead 
shots,” said Will. “If we get mixed up 
with ’em.it will be a finish game. But 
can’t we shoot a little, too?” The fact 
that the law was with us I think had 
little influence in our decision to get re- 
venge for the humiliation of that dis- 
orderly retreat. Bobtail and his partner 
had doubtless recognized us and would 
sooner or later get a chance to close our 
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In the Nation, at that time, if 
a fellow put off attending to those little 
personal matters the other fellow gen- 
erally attended to him. Our safety and 
pride made equal claims upon our cour- 


age. It was worthy of regret that our 
carbine magazines would hold no more 
cartridges, but we stuffed them to the 
limit; then urged our ponies in a wide 
détour to the east, around a high ridge. 
We had calculated that the thieves would 
hurry their stolen yearlings toward Red 
River, the Texas boundary, which was 
only four miles away. There were no 
officers that we could call upon; no court 
to try the men if captured. It had to be 
just a game of Who’s who over the 
barrels of rifles and revolvers. 

Pretty soon we got into the timber. 
Our intention was to cut their trail about 
two miles from where we had seen them, 
hide our ponies and shelter ourselves be- 
hind trees. Bushwhacking? Well, we 
were not going to stand out as targets 
for a couple of cow thieves. But I guess 
they had been hurrying a little, them- 
selves. We met them face to face in an 
open glade where there was nothing to 
duck behind. It was stand and fight. or 
get shot in the back. As I recall it, 
there was not a word exchanged, though 
the air was full of rather strong remarks 
which were sometimes audible, though 
there seemed a steady rattle of reports 
and a constant zip-zipping of hot lead. 
I don’t remember dodging, but there was 
more excitement about it than I had ever 
found in shooting jack-rabbits or even 
deer. At last our rifles were silent, be- 
cause they were empty. The glade held 
an abundance of bait for hungry wolves. 
My horse was dead. Will was groaning 
with a broken leg, losing quite a bit of 
blood but holding a safe grip on his cour- 
age. I bandaged the hurt the best I 
could, got him up behind me on his horse 
and soon had him where the Boss and his 
good wife could exhibit their every-day 
knowledge of surgery. The old plan 
of running a silk handkerchief through 
the bullet wound probably helped in 
clearing away bits of shattered bone. 
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Anyhow, Will made a quick recovery and 
could soon stay on his horse about as 
well as ever. The morning following 
our little difficulty the Boss visited the 
battlefield and held an inquest all by him- 
self. The verdict was that the horse got 
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killed through his rider’s neglect to tie 
him out of range, and that the cow 
thieves should have been quicker on trig- 
ger. To this day it remains a mystery 
whatever became of Bobtail and his 
partner. 


JUST A PAGE FROM BOYHOOD. 


By ROSS KINER. 


(See Frontispiece—page 296.) 
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T was mid-forenoon. Outside Uncle 
John’s blacksmith shop the sun was 
doing his level best. The heat waves 

shimmered and danced above the de- 
serted street —a street edged with dust 
covered dog-fennel and sweet clover. 
Jimmy, Uncle John’s grandson, sat, with 
one bare knee snuggled close under his 
chin, upon a nail keg just within the 
wide north door, moody and disconsolate. 
“ Please, Grandpa, can’t I go fishin’? ” 
he begged. “There ain’t anything to do 
here.” 

“No, siree!” Uncle John retorted, 

wiping the sweat from his brow with a 
grimy hand. Then, as he took a squint 


along the edge of the plow-lay, cherry- 
red with heat, that he uptilted upon the 
anvil, “ No, siree! you can’t go fishing. 
I got you in here to learn the trade. You 
ran off twice last week, and by the 
Jeemses’ Rivers! you try it again this 
week and I'll skin you! How do you 
expect to learn the blacksmith trade, 
traipsing off to that cusséd river? And, 
mind now, if that triflin’ Harkness boy 
comes sneakin’ around here, tryin’ to 
coax you off, I'll skin him too! Pity 
folkses can’t find something for their no- 
account young’uns to do.” The rest of 
Uncle John’s speech trailed off in a 
growling diminuendo, mingled with the 
renewed squeak of the bellows and the 
purr of the awakened white-hot forge 
fire. 

“Just as if Harky was to blame,” 
sulked Jimmy, riotous and ripe for mu- 
tiny. “ Just as if I needed coaxing to go 
fishin’ on a day like this!” He knew to 
a foot where, in the green tangle of 
Jeffreys’ willow fence, lay, well hidden 
from the casual passer-by, his long cane 
pole. 

Jimmy uncoiled himself from his none- 
too-comfortable seat upon the nail keg 
and stood erect — one hand, from force 
of habit, upon his hip pocket, where, 
snugly ensconced in company with his 
knife and sundry other boyish treasures, 
reposed his fish line (wound tightly 
around a jug cork), a long shanked pick- 
erel hook and tea lead sinker, all com- 
plete. He knew to a certainty just how 
the river looked, as it wound, low 
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banked, loop upon loop, through Itvins’ 
Meadow, around Skunk Knoll above the 
creek ; below he saw the bar that, jutting 
out, grew afraid and dropped as if to 
hide in that deep hole where all the big 
pike were. Back in the creek, at the edge 
of the steep cut bank, the bullheads were 
always hungry, and well he knew along 
the low banks in the meadow, well hid- 
den in the moss, the slender pickerel lay. 

At this juncture Freckles Harkness — 
hat at a precarious angle, debonaire, 
whistling — swung around the jamb of 
the north door. 

“ Git out o’ here!” yelled Uncle John. 
And Freckles, who had before run afoul 
of Uncle John when he was peeved, stood 
not upon the order of his going but 
“got” at once. “Jeemses’ Rivers!” 
snorted Uncle John, “one boy is bad 
enough ; two boys are worse than no boy 
at all. Jimmy,” he snapped, “go git a 
fresh jug of water.” (Right there was 
where Uncle John, with all his vaunted 
knowledge of boys, slipped a cog). 

Jimmy, with no undue haste, strolled 
back to the vise bench, picked up the jug, 
withdrew the cork and poured the stale 
contents into the slack tub; and then, 
with lagging steps that quickened so soon 
as he was safely outside, he headed for 
the pump — a block away in the square. 
Freckles Harkness — still debonaire, hat 
still at a precarious angle — sat upon the 
steps of his father’s furniture store as 
Jimmy hove in sight. He ceased whis- 
tling as Jimmy came alongside and said, 
“Gee! but the old man’s sore today, 
aint he?” 

“You bet he is,” replied Jimmy. 
* Said he’d skin me if I went fishin’, an’ 
then he said he’d skin you too.” 

“Pooh!” scoffed. Freckles. “He 
couldn’t skin nothin’. Ketchin’ ’fore 


skinnin’, you know. Say!” Freckles 
continued, “I seen Gus LeClaire in with 
a load of corn a while ago and he ain’t 
gone out yet.” A short fuse needs but 
little time to reach the powder, and 
Jimmy was ripe for the explosion. “ Can 
you go, Freckles?” he asked. And 
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Freckles, the lawless, replied: 
go anytime.” 

“ Well, you be in the wagon when Gus 
starts out and I'll flag you down by the 
railroad crossing,” acquiesced Jimmy. 

Jimmy, reckless now of consequences, 
proceeded on his way to the pump, where 
he dutifully, as previously instructed by 
Uncle John, pumped the jug full twice, 
emptied it twice — to thoroughly rinse 
and cool it out; then, with the jug full 
of water from the northeast corner of 
the well, as Uncle John was wont to say, 
Jimmy retraced his steps to the shop. 
His belated appearance was greeted with 
a “ Jeemses’ Rivers, boy! where did you 
have to go after that water?” 

Jimmy disdained any reply. But after 
Uncle John had quenched his thirst with 
noisy gulps, he asked: “ Grandpa, can 
I go down to the railroad and get some 
stones for my sling?” 

“Yes,” Uncle John replied, good- 
natured now after his drink — detecting 
no sign of desertion in Jimmy’s innocent 
face. “Yes, you can go. But hurry 
back, young man, for here’s four wagon 
tire to set, and I want you to cool them 
off after I get them shrunk.” 

Jimmy went to the railroad all right, 
but as he gathered pebbles he kept a 
wary and expectant eye upon the turn 
in the street between the elevator and 
the lumber yard. Soon Gus LeClaire’s 
team of grays came trotting round the 
turn, and Jimmy, watchful, saw behind 
the seat, just peeping over the edge of 
the triple box, a tousled head. He flipped 
the end-gate dexterously as the wagon 
rattled over the rails and dropped to a 
place of concealment beside Freckles in 
the long wagon bed. 

“Did the Old Man see yer?” queried 
Freckles. 

“Don’t care if he did,” answered 
Jimmy with bravado. “ Gosh! he needn’t 
think I’m going to stay around that old 
blacksmith shop all the time.” 

“Going fishing, poys?” asked Le- 
Claire, from the high seat in front. 
“ Dey pin biting purty goot now alretty. 
I ketch me soom nice vons last night py 
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der pig hole in der pasture.” Having 
relieved his mind of that information, 
LeClaire gave undivided attention to his 
pipe and team, while Jimmy and 
Freckles, all care side-tracked and for- 
gotten in the enjoyment of the present, 
buzzed small pebbles from their stout 
rubber slings around the ears of unwary 
red-winged blackbirds, song sparrows 
and meadow larks; watched the big 


_ grasshoppers aeroplane their way with 


propellers, whirring out of possible dan- 
ger by the roadside, and tried with no 
success to bring down one of the many 
colored dragon flies that sped hither and 
thither in crazy flight along the hedges. 

It was a long mile from the corner 
where they dropped off LeClaire’s 
wagon, after thanking him for the ride 
and receiving his “ Dot vas all right, 
poys. I hope you ketch some pig ones 
alretty, up-river to the mouth of the 
creek.” After finding their cane poles 
and fastening on the lines, they turned 
their expectant attention first to the bull- 
heads and channel cat in the creek, bait- 
ing with frog legs they had pirated from 
little green-backed meadow fellows, 
found in the long grass near a slough. 
When it comes to just plain fishing, the 
average American boy has his elders beat 
forty ‘leven ways, and Jimmy and 
Freckles were no exception to the rule; 


_for in a short time they had fourteen 


bullheads — fat ten-inch fellows, golden 
bellied — and one four-pound channel 
cat, superb in his spotted silver jacket; 
a cat that gave Jimmy quite a rastle, 
until he slid the pole behind him, then, 
hand over hand, he had coaxed His 
Majesty ashore. Securely strung upon 
a strong cord, the catch was fastened to 


a stake, where, in the shallow water, they 


swung with an occasional wild flurry of 
fin and tail in an attempt at freedom. 
Jimmy and Freckles, above in the bend, 
where the willows arched and shaded all 
the pool, swam dog-fashion and took 
belly-whoppers from the bank, little 
reckoning the clouds soon to gather. 
* * * . 


Mr. Pembroke and Everold, the drug- 
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gist, hitched their bay nag in the shade 


. of the willows near the old creek bridge, 


a quarter mile above the swimming pool, 
and, fishing tackle in hand, set out along 
the path down-stream, en route to the 
river. 

Jimmy’s mother was a widow and by 
certain actions upon the part of Mr. 
Pembroke Jimmy was led to believe that 
Mr. Pembroke was trying to supplant 
him in her affections. Mr. Pembroke 
had been very good to Jimmy — in fact, 
too good, so Jimmy thought, wary of the 
enemy — and Jimmy hated Mr. Pem- 
broke with unreasoning boyish hatred 
that knew no armistice. 

“Hello, Jimmy!” called Mr. Pem- 
broke from the bank. “ Having a good 
time?” 

“You bet!” 
Freckles in unison. 

“ Better keep at it, then,” replied Mr. 
Pembroke; “for when you get home 
tonight you’ve got the everlastingest 
licking comin’ that you ever had. Uncle 
John is pretty mad and so is your 
mother.” 

“ Yes,” chimed in Mr. Everold, chuck- 
ling, “ Freckles has got one to collect 
too. Your father was up to the store 
looking for you and he said he was going 
to lambaste the stuffing out of you when 
he did find you.” 

“That’s none of your business, old 
Pill Slinger,” yelled Freckles, paddling 
furiously for the other side of the pool, 
out of reach of possible danger. 

“None of your business, either, old 
Pembroke!” squealed Jimmy, following 
suit. 

“Oh! that’s all right,” laughed Mr. 
Pembroke. “ We just stopped to tell you 
fellows, so you wouldn’t be too much 
surprised tonight; and, by the way, if it 
will make it any easier for you if you 
stay until we go, you can ride home on 
the back of the buggy. A lickin’ won't 
hurt near so much at the end of a four- 
mile ride as it will if you walk ; that gives 
you fellows so much longer to think 
about it,” and, chuckling at his little joke, 


yelled Jimmy and 
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Mr. Pembroke accompanied by Mr. Ev- 
erold continued on his way. 
* ee * 


Every rose has its thorn; and every 
day its evening. Jimmy and Freckles, 
sated now with swimming, strolled slowly 
down the creek bank. 

“Huh!” ‘sniffed Jimmy. “Grandpa 
wouldn’t lick me; he always says he will, 
but he never does.” : 

“Same way with my Old Man,” 
bragged Freckles. And in this wise, and 
in such a frame of mind, they reached 
the spot-where they had left their fish. 

It never rains but it pours. An old 
snapping turtle, finding that string of 
fish unprotected and much to his liking, 
had profited thereby — eating what he 
willed and spoiling, out of pure cussed- 
ness, what he could not eat. Out of all 
that goodly string, but two were left — 
two of the smaller bullheads up at the 
head of the string. For the moment, 
both Jimmy and Freckles were bereft of 
words, staring with woeful eyes at that 

ring of blasted hopes. For, as Freckles 
tersely put it: “No fish, lickin’. Mess 
of fish, no lickin’.” Then, finding their 
tongues, they each tried to outdo the 
other, heaping vituperation upon the 
head of that ornery thief, wherever he 
might be. 

“ Well, let’s get busy,” said Freckles, 
after they had exhausted their none-too- 
limited vocabulary of curses, old and 
new. “I'll try for some pickerel above 
the creek and you try for pike at the 
bar.” Their lucky star was not quite 
eclipsed. For Freckles, within twenty 
minutes, snagged a whaling pickerel; 
and Jimmy, after an hour’s patient 
angling, took from his cool retreat a 
five-pound pike. Just in time too, for, 
just as he landed him, Mr. Pembroke 
and his friend came round the bend, 
homeward bound. 

They had reached a point, perhaps a 
mile from town — the boys perched, one 
foot on the rear axle, the other on the 
boot, and hanging with both hands on 
the top, when Mr. Pembroke, emphasiz- 
ing some joke about the expectant lick- 

knocked off Jimmy’s hat. Jimmy 
said Mr. Pembroke did it on purpose; 
Mr. Pembroke said he didn’t. Jimmy, 
jumping off to retrieve his lost head gear, 
swore by all his F tug he wouldn’t ride 
another foot. r. Pembroke said he 
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didn’t care a darn if he did of if he 
didn’t, and, clucking to the nag, he drove 
away — Freckles, the disloyal, te das 
ing to the rig. 

Jimmy — mad and getting madder 
every step — rolled under the barb wire 
fence and cut across the fields for home. 
Upon his arrival it was getting dark and 
warily he entered the front gate, cat- 
footed it around the kitchen corner, keep- 
ing an eye out for Uncle John, only to 
run plump afoul of his mother and Mr. 
Pembroke visiting at the kitchen door. 
“Here you are, you young rascal!” 
(reaching out and collaring him as she 
spoke). “Pretty how-to do! Just you 
wait till Grandpa gets his hands on you; 
then, when he gets done, I’ll take a hand. 
This running away is going to stop right 
now ”—and, giving him a shake, she 
continued: “ Now, you get to work and 
clean those fish.” ‘‘ What fish?” growled 
Jimmy — sulky, mad and tired. 

“ Why, that one you caught and those 
two Mr. Pembroke brought me.’ 

“Not by a darned sight!” yelled 
Jimmy. “T’'ll clean that one I caught, 
but that old duffer can clean his own.” 

“ Oh, yes, you will, Jimmy,” said Mr. 
Pembroke softly. “I have to go up- 
town. Clean those fish for Mother. 
That’s a good boy.” 

It was too much. Jimmy saw red. 
Grabbing a heavy dinner plate that lay 
upon an old discarded table near the 
kitchen door, he took a vicious shot at 
the centre of Mr. Pembroke’s pudgy 
anatomy, heard the grunt as the plate 
drove home; then he turned tail and fled 
rabbit-wise down the kitchen path. Up 
until that time Jimmy had prided himself 
upon his ability as a sprinter, but his 
pride and his ability were as.a house of 
cards that fell a wreck around him; for 
before he had gone twenty yards, some- 
thing connected with the rear extension 
of his pants that felt suspiciously like a 
well placed boot. Then, before he could 
regain his stride, some one nailed him 
by the back of the neck and gave him the 
shaking of his little life ; shook him until 
a voice, shaking with laughter but trying 
to be firm, said, “ That will do, Mr. 
Pembroke, please.” 

Jimmy cleaned the fish. And that 
night — hot cheek upon a tear stained 
pillow — he mused darkly upon the van- 
ity of boyhood, and, musing, fell asleep. 




































THE TOWN OF IRONTON, COLORADO, AWAITING RE-OCCUPANCY. 








DESERTED VILLAGES OF THE ROCKIES. 


By EDWIN L. SABIN. 


Y horse or by 
foot the way- 
farer through 
the heart of 
the Rocky 
Mountains, 
following 

some well defined road, 
will emerge suddenly into 
5 a little vale or flat or 
gulch, as chances, and will 
see before him a group of scattered 
houses. But no smoke is issuing from 
the chimneys. No voice of man, woman 
or child breaks the quiet. No human 
figure stands in any doorway, or passes 
along the street. It is a town that was, 
and never shall be again. The boom 
which nourished its mushroom growth 
waned and petered out, and it remains as 
a crumbling monument to some dead in- 
dustry. 
One late afternoon we trundled behind 
a stout team down from a low, pine-clad 
divide into an open, grassy valley 





‘through which rippled an icy trout 


stream. The nearest railroad spur was 


twenty miles away. Aroundabout up- 
stood the mighty hills—rising above tim- 
ber line. No sound of train, no factory 
whistle, ever had penetrated here to this 
flowery park, well rimmed in and se- 
questered. Only the chipmunks scamp- 
ered and twittered. But, nevertheless, it 
was the site of the once bustling “ camp” 
of Schofield. 

Twenty-five years ago everybody in 
this section of Colorado knew Schofield. 
It had two long streets bordered by 
buildings, many of them two stories. It 
had a bank, ‘stores, hotel, a three-story 
clapboard boarding house for bachelors, 
ambitions, and all the other incentives to 
and indications of permanent growth. 
The ore deposits upon Baldy Mountain 
were to make it famous as well as rich. 
Ore trains of toiling but never hurried 
burros left almost daily for the nearest 
mill and for smelter connections farther 
on, and came in almost daily with sup- 
plies. A stage brought express and mail. 
Today only the boarding house, tottering 
and disreputable, is standing. The streets 
can barely be traced by the foundations, 
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upon which were erected those two- 
story dwellings and stores.. Chipmunks, 
badgers and birds are the sole inhabi- 
tants, playing among the slowly rotting 
timbers which strew the sod. Silver 
“went down,” the properties on Baldy 
quit—and Schofield died! 

More famous was Gothic—for Gothic 
had its Bret Hartes, who immortalized it 
in a sketch, The Gothic Rush. Gothic 
boasted of 1,500 people. It, too, pos- 
sessed a bank, and it issued a newspaper. 
It knew Ambition, Hope and Despair, 
and was in its heyday a quarter of a cen- 
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A hundred or so miles distant, you 
will hear vaguely of Sherman—*“ the 
prettiest camp in the mountains.” So 
it is. Melancholy Sherman! abandoned 
and dreaming in the angle between 
Mounts IXL, Cataract Peak and Cotton- 
wood. City Hotel announced the sign 
upon one derelict structure. Cabins are 
empty; the big mill is caved in and 
windowless. Very, very few visitors, 
save fishermen, pass through, for the 
road beyond is steep and rough and 
hazardous. One family may be found 
at Sherman, in the summer—the man 








SHERMAN.——Showing Part of the “City Hotel.” 





tury aback. Two families live there 
now: a one-legged freighter and his 
freighter wife, who can drive a six- 
horse team as well as he, and a recluse 
prospector. A half score of houses, 
chiefly of chinked logs, are still stand- 
ing—including the boarding house and a 
weather beaten front, over the door of 
which is the lettering SALoon, but upon 
the window curtain of which is visible, 
mutely appealing: Office of Gothic 
Town Improvement Co. The properties 
about Gothic are producing no more, 
and Gothic, also, is dead. 


prospecting, his wife berrying and rusti- 
cating. 

In the celebrated San Juan District of 
Southwestern Colorado are the neighbor 
towns of Red Mountain and Ironton, 


separated by six miles. In the days of 
silver they were thriving, hearty places; 
the store at Ironton had a trade of $200 
a day. But that was some years ago. 
Of the score and more houses in Iron- 
ton, only two or three are occupied; and 
at the time of the writer’s visit last fall 
the store-keeper was removing, with his 
family, and going into fruit. His rem- 




















nant of goods were for sale at a song, 
and with his departure the Post Office 
likewise would depart. Red Mountain, 
signalized by its idle mill upon the hill- 
side, was leaking; leaking, leaking, as its 
dozen of population remaining drifted 
away to other fields. 

But the most striking of these de- 
serted towns is Red Stone, among the 
Colorado hills. Beautiful, tasty Red 
Stone, sprung from the quarries and the 
coal mines and blighted by the ruthless 
hand of corporate power. Like a Swiss 
village lies Red Stone, its clean square 
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taker who, solitary watchman, occasion- 
ally wanders through the yards, like an 
embodied spirit haunting a familiar spot. 
The quarries and the mines have closed, 
the great company which promoted them 
and established the town has use for its 
employés elsewhere, or not at all. 

To the romancer and the economist 
both, these deserted towns, encountered 
often so unexpectedly, stir up melancholy 
and protest. One might believe that he 
was riding through a country plague 
stricken. Doors are ajar, water is run- 
ning from faucets, chairs are upon 











RED STONE, WITH ITS PRETTY COTTAGES— WHERE NO ONE LIVES. 





cottages painted in various colors, red- 
roofed, green-roofed, and all; with white 
fencing skirting a long, curving street, 
and with the maroon and brick hills, 
cedar clad, overlooking from against 
the blue sky. Hoses are still attached to 
faucets in the yards, where lawns yet 
endure, and where in the gardens blos- 
som perennial flowers set out by women’s 
fingers. The street seems to be waiting 
for the laughter and romp of children, 
to awaken it. But it waits in vain. The 
population of Red Stone is one. A care- 


porches, shades are but half drawn. Life 
appears to have been halted in the very 
midst of activities—or else, as at Scho- 
field and at Sherman, only Fancy can re- 
store the ruins to human habitations that 
were. And then, What of the appalling 
waste of energies, mental and physical, 
represented in these disintegrating foun- 
dations, these fallen timbers, these ten- 
antless walls, these furnishings brought 
in with so much labor ?—and all now use- 
less utterly. 
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HUNTING. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


NE may go the 
rounds of the 
different Zodlog- 
ical Gardens and 
Aquariums of 
the country and 
wonder why it is 
that so few of 
that now rare 
specimen of ma- 
rine life, the 

manatee, have survived and flourished 
under artificial care and keeping. Cap- 
tivity does not agree with their usually 
gentle and contented dispositions, as 
evinced to those fortunate enough to 
encounter them amid the placid lagoons 
and marshes along certain favored coasts 
that are their nearest known habitat. 
More ferocious and dangerous denizens 
of the sea have been captured, conveyed 
long distances and kept. Not only have 
these increased in a captive state, but 
they have seemed to enjoy such artificial 
life more than their old condition of pre- 
carious freedom. ‘Not so with the man- 
atee. While at once gentle and power- 
ful, timid and trustful, the manatee or 
sea-cow has existed in certain South 
Florida waters since the advent of the 
early Spanish explorers made the species 
known to colonists in this country. 
Nearly a third of a century ago the 
manatee could be found along Indian 
River, about the mouths of the St. Lucie, 
the Lockahachee and other small fresh- 
water streams that emptied into the la- 
goons not too far from the ocean inlets 
through which they, like other migratory 
mammals, passed to and from the At- 
lantic Ocean. But with the advent of 
the East Coast Railroad and the vast in- 
crease of winter travel the irresponsible 
gun tourist, taking pot shots at anything 
or nothing, soon made manatee life too 
unsafe for even that gentle animal longer 


to endure. Fifteen years back I learned 
through friends that the sea-cow was 
practically extinct in that part of the 
State. Like the bear, the alligator, the 
curlew and the pelican, it had retired to 
the remote fastnesses of the Everglades 
and within the last few years has re-ap- 
peared to some extent amid the vast 
saw-grass marshes along the southwest 
and southerly shores of the Peninsula 
State. Later and saner times had begun 
to intervene between certain rarer kinds 
of our native wild life, and the Legisla- 
ture began to frame laws—sometimes 
blundering laws—yet laws which in the 
main tended to protect and preserve these 
defenceless creatures which cupidity, ig- 
norance and the lust to slay had been for 
many years making more and more 
scarce and inaccessible. 

Not only along the coast below Miami, 
but in the lagoons and amid the myriad 
islands that stud the bays south of Punta 
Rassa, Cape Ramona and on towards 
Cape Sable, the manatee is now to be 
found. Not plentifully during its land- 
ward stay (as was the case on the East 
Coast after the Civil War) but by pairs 
or in a small family group, in remote 
coves, where the marine grasses on 
which the sea-cow feeds are abundant. 
Since then the zoo and aquarium hunt- 
ers are again growing busy, but only 
with very moderate success. One man 
(himself a skilled purveyor for Northern 
municipal buyers of rare and curious 
specimens of wild life) stated that in 
1906-07 he was personally acquainted 
with two score or so of manatees, a 
goodly proportion of which were calves. 
Their shyness protects them from the 
wanton tourist, whose eagerness to shoot 
anything is only equalled by his ignor- 
ance of wilderness ways. Also a heavy 
penalty for killing manatees deters many 
and a germ of public sentiment restrains 
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yet others from a senseless slaughter of 
one of God s most inoffensive and rarest 
of wild creatures. 

The manatee has enormous strength. 
Though of gentle disposition and help- 
less in appearance, it can easily burst 
through ordinary nets, break the strong- 
est binding lines or smash a small boat 
with a blow of its tail. Several years 
back the management of the New York 
Aquarium offered good prices for.a live 
manatee. In their efforts to capture a 
specimen, the curiosity hunters exhausted 
their ingenuity and used up much good 
material that was carefully prepared for 
the purpose. At last they took one 
weighing probably 1,000 lbs. and suc- 
ceeded in anchoring it with two 54-inch 
Manila lines in a small lagoon where the 
sea-cow pasturage was good. Then they 
had to leave it to procure lumber for a 
tank and arrange for shipping their cap- 
tive North. But the manatee did not 
wait. On their return it was gone and 
only some broken ropes and submerged 
anchors remained in the shallow bay. 
After that they stretched strong rope 
nets across certain streams that flow 
from the ’Glades, through miles of marsh, 
saw-grass and swamp, to the Gulf. But 
the manatee, after trying the nets, turned 
back and passed out to sea by other 
routes. Then they built a platform upon 
a big skiff, on which was coiled a long 
rope net of large meshes, provided with 
floats and sinkers, and towed it behind a 
power launch about the bays and la- 
goons. But whenever they looped it 
about some stray specimen, the manatee 
would break out by sheer strength and 
seek other avenues of escape. Leaving a 
lad with skiff and net, they followed one 
animal, throwing over its head a large 
cast net repeatedly, only to see it slide 
harmlessly down its back. Once—lasso- 
ing it by catching a rope behind its for- 
ward flippers—the launch receiveda blow 
from its tail that all but swamped the 
boat and occupants. Meanwhile the sea- 
cow pushed the noose off and swam away. 

Still, they did not give up. They de- 
vised a tiny harpoon that would pene- 
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trate the skin only, attaching thereto a 
long line Y-inch thick. Then they 
struck a large manatee on its broad tail. 
After the frightened creature’s first rush 
was over they held the boat close by the 
small harpoon and cordand when it came 
up to breathe one man slipped a strong 
noose over its head, but received a blow 
from the tail that nearly swamped the 
boat and which knocked the thrower 
overboard. They hauled him back and 
after that concluded to play the creature, 
hoping to tire it out before trying to 
noose it again. For hours that manatee, 
with the little harpoon imbedded under 
the skin of its tail, towed them through 
a labyrinth of waterways to a bit of a 
bay. Night came on, and the captors 
(now well stung by gnats and mosqui- 
tos) were still being towed through 
creeks, lagoons, bays and what not. 
Entering a bay at the mouth of Broad 
River, the first gleams of daylight re- 
vealed to them where they were. The 
manatee became less timorous, coming 
up at intervals to breathe. Once, lifting 
its head higher than usual, they suc- 
ceeded in dropping the noose over its 
head and drawing it taut. A vigorous 
tail blow followed, nearly swamping the 
launch again and hurling overboard the 
one who had noosed it. While extri- 
cating himself, the creature slipped the 
noose off and again took to flight. Many 
times after that they drew the noose over 
its head until it was almost halter broken. 
The manatee even played with the noose 
and became accustomed to its captors. 
Yet, whenever the noose tightened, it 
would slide its handy flippers underneath 
—pushing it off. Finally they managed 
to make a rope fast to one of its flippers. 
With this they coaxed it into a small 
cove after 24 hours of incessant strug- 
gling. Then they tied the tired creature 
with every rope and string to be found. 
A cable fastened its tail to the yielding 
fan stems of a nearby cabbage palm. 
Half-inch ropes held its flippers to 
branches of the wild myrtle that swayed, 
yet held fast. Long, strong poles were 
lashed to its body by hundreds of feet 
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of harpoon lines. After this they left 
the poor creature, in order to bring up 
their cruising boat, 30 miles away, and 
were gone some 26 hours. Returning, 
they found that the manatee had broken 
the rope harness and had parted every 
bond except one, still attached to its flip- 
per. There now seemed small hope of 
saving it; but it was quiet just then. So 
they brought up the skiff, sank it and 
pushed it under the manatee; then they 
wound more ropes around both boat and 
sea-cow and were congratulating them- 
selves,when the manatee suddenly reared 
up both head and tail until they almost 
met and snapped the binding ropes like 
so much twine. Then it brought down 
- its tail—smashing the skiff into kindling 
wood. Crash followed crash and when 
the men in the water escaped from the 
wreckage they were glad that there were 
no bones broken. Yet, instead of leav- 
ing, this gentle leviathan became again 
quiescent, permitting the men to once 
more wind heavier ropes about it until 
More lum- 
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escape seemed impossible. 
ber being needed for a larger tank, one 
of them went 40 miles in the power boat 
to where lumber could be had. The 
others remained with the sea-cow, plac- 
ing wet grasses on its back as the falling 
tide left it exposed to the sun’s rays. 


Poor manatee! How its natural gentle- 
ness was abused! The launch came 
back, with lumber, more help and fresh 
tackle. The new tank was built, caulked 
and ready for its big occupant. But the 
manatee, unusually quiet now—though 
an hour before it had struggled hard— 
seemed to be having trouble in breath- 
ing. They gathered around, but the sea- 
cow’s eyes did not open or its lips uncurl 
when they tried to induce it to eat. 
Dead? Yes. For three.days and nights 
those coin hunters had harried it until 
existence had become too great a burden. 

I would like to ask all sportsmen What 
other of our wild creatures, at once so 
powerful and resourceful as this, would 
have stood all this persecution without 
turning on its tormentors to rend and to 
slay? Still these men persevered. Fin- 
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ally they struck one with a harpoon and 
when it rose they got a specially made 
scoop net over its head with puckering 
strings of half-inch manila rope. This 
held it until they could slide a 12-foot 
net of heavy rope under it, by which it 
was towed to a tank, put safely inside 
and the whole stowed on one of the 
lighters of the East Coast Railway, and 
thus it was captured. The lighter was 
towed to Miami. Once released from 
the nets, the manatee began to knock 
the top off the tank by roaching its back 
and using head and tail. New and 
stronger pieces were spiked on, the tank 
being kept full of sea water, and finally 
the creature quieted down. This one 
was only 10 feet long (much smaller 
than the first capture). It arrived in 
time at the Aquarium, but three weeks 
later died of blood poisoning from an old 
gunshot wound. After that the same 
parties captured a 300-pound calf, ship- 
ping it North in the same way. Being 
a baby it was less disposed to free itself 
by violence and much less strong of 
course. When beating about in its tank, 
if the keeper would hold its flipper, talk- 
ing gently to it, the baby would soon 
feel better. Being a nursling they rigged 
up a demijohn with rubber hose—a sort 
of large-sized nursing bottle—and pro- 
cured fresh milk, which it sucked in 
great content. Its mild, unwinking eyes, 
close set nostrils, soft, thick lips that 
squeeze out the water from the sea- grass 
on which it fed, gave it a most-calf-like 
and domestic expression. After 30 years, 
my own personal memory of helping a 
certain Capt. Estus catch one at the 
mouth of the St. Lucie River has re- 
mained with me quite vividly. He built 
a crawl for its reception and managed to 
take it in a tank, by sailing his schooner 
outside, to Jacksonville, whence it was 
shipped to New Orleans for some Mardi 
Gras exposition. It weighed only 500 
pounds and I recall feeling sorry for it 
afterwards, wishing that it was back 
among its native grasses, although I 
had, with the careless exhuberance of 
youth, helped to place it in captivity. 
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IDWAY of the river 
a narrow strip of 
rocks and sand di- 
vided the current—a 
mere “ willow bar,” 
in the vernacular of 
the hill dweller s— 
barely fifty feet wide 
when the stream was 
at its lowest stage and 
entirely hidden by ev- 
ery freshet of conse- 
quence. The tallest of 
its growth of willows 
would not have 
reached to the should- 
ers of aman. As they 
grew too stubborn to 
yield before the drift- 
ing logs, room was 
made for baby willows 

to spring up around their ragged stumps. 

It was the pleasure of the river to claim 
this bar as part and parcel of its do- 

main, and the punishment for resistance 
to its will was swift elimination. Per- 
haps six times as long as its extreme 
width, this ribbon of green lay in the 
smooth blue waters, its upper extremity 

a view point for the three-mile stretch 

of river above Splitrock Bend—a curve so 

abrupt that from the lower end of the bar 
it almost seemed that the stream was 
cut across by a precipitous barrier. The 
greater weight of current lay to the right 




















A Story 
et bast, Days of the War 


2.< ‘By ‘S.D.BARNES 


CHAPTER I.—Wherein Splitrock Protests. 






of the Ozarks in the 


or western side, beneath Splitrock’s four 
hundred feet-of bare white wall. The 
easier way for ascending craft would 
be to hug the eastern shore. The bluff 
on this side was lower by half and less 
abrupt, while the water alongshore was 
shallow enough to permit using the pad- 
dle for pushing. Yet, after an instant’s 
hesitation on the part of the man in the 
stern, the long dugout swung its prow to 
the left and fought its way, foot by foot, 
into the full grip of the flood. And at 
that moment the air sang as with the 
mad darting of innumerable hornets, 
which pelted against the side of the boat, 
and splashed and plowed in the water 
across its course. Angry and deep-sting- 
ing hornets these, of the sort which, in 
those days, nested in the barrels of shot- 
guns, Mississippi Yagers and ponderous, 
clumsy stocked muskets, and buzzed 
abroad upon slight excuse. 

“ Buck an’ slugs! ” exclaimed the pad- 
dler, fortunately untouched by the blast 
of lead. “ An’ I’m here to say that it’s 
some of a gun that'll scatter chicken feed 
half-way across old White at Splitrock. 
If he’d had the second bar’l, I’d have 
heard it by now; an’ if it had been a 
rifle— Oh! that’s where you're camped, 
is it?” He had caught a tiny whirl of 
smoke above the alders on the east shore, ~ 
and hastily swung back toward the bar, 
so that the willows might shelter him 
from the eyes of his ambushed enemy. 
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Holding the dugout still by grasping a 
sturdy branch, he waited and listened. 
The trap had been well set, supposing, as 
was probable, that he had taken the 
shorter and less difficult course around 
the inside of the bend. It had been pre- 
maturely and ineffectually sprung be- 
cause, when once behind the willows, the 
dugout and its occupant would be invisi- 
ble until the upper end of the bar was 
passed, while the difficult footing along- 
shore would prevent keeping pace with it. 

The up-river traveler—he was but lit- 
tle more than a boy in years—crept to 
the prow of his craft, made it fast with 
a turn of rope around a stone and cau- 
tiously crept over the side, wriggling his 
way through the low thicket. A short 
single-barrel shotgun lay on a couple of 
well filled bags amidship; he left it be- 
hind, growling contempt for its ineffi- 
ciency. A charge of duck shot has its 
range limitations. There were round 
balls in the pouch lying beside the gun, 
but it would be the work of many min- 
utes to draw the shot and replace it with 
one of them. “ There'll be time enough 
for that if I have'to hide on this bar 
till it. gits dark,” muttered the youth. 
“Any way, I wouldn’t risk making a 
smoke for that bushwhacker to shoot at; 
but I'd like to see who has got ammuni- 
tion to waste in such a fool way. More’n 
likely it’s. some Union refugee that wants 
my dugout for a run down the river.” 

It was the third year of the Rebellion. 
The Federals were in possession of near- 
ly all the important towns throughout the 
State, but the outlying country, hill lands 
and swamps, held insistent peril for the 
wearers of the blue, and now and then a 
scouting party would be attacked and 
scattered, its members finding their way 
back to safety as best they might. But 
Federal soldiers dealt in musket balls, 
not buck shot, and so this first guess at 
the identity of the hidden foe was plain- 
ly untenable. Shotguns savored more of 
the guerrilla bands, the curse of the 
country—welves ‘without a master, their 
adherence to either side merely an ex- 
cuse for indiscriminate plundering ; but, 
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as a result of their frequent brushes with 
the regular soldiers, both Northern and 
Southern, even the so-called Home 
Guards were now generally well armed 
with rifles and revolvers. There re- 
mained to consider only the few hills- 
men whose distaste for army life had 
turned them to the less dangerous al- 
ternative of “hiding out.” Theirs was 
not the life that cowards would choose. 
Every man in uniform was an enemy, 
regardless of political belief, and the 
Home Guards were as pitiless in their 
pursuit. If captured, death by bullet or 
rope awaited these peace-loving wights, 
and it is not strange that in their per- 
petual fight for life they should develope 
a ruthless ferocity that put even the guer- 
rilla’s to shame. They knew their en- 
emies and did not always wait to be 
assailed. On the other hand, they were 
equally ready to recognize the friends 
who accorded them food and shelter, and 
it was outside the possibilities that a 
kindly intentioned neighbor should have 
aught to fear at their hands. The skulk- 
er in the willows wrestled with his prob- 
lem, but could see no solution. From the 
position he had gained there was a clear 
view of the eastern channel and its 
farther shore. He scanned the water’s 
edge for a boat, and breathed easier 
when convinced that his enemy was with- 
out means of reaching the bar. If 
it was to be a game of patience, he held 
the winning cards. Presently a voice 
came from the clump of alders: 

“Say! Don’t you see your boat is 
floatin’ away?” 

It was a cunning ruse and a successful 
one, Forgetful of caution, the boy 
sprang erect, his head above the wil- 
lows. A glance showed him the dugout 
swaying in the current where he had 
left it. Then, as he turned his gaze 
again to the opposite shore, a man 
stepped into view with levelled weapon. 
“T’ve got you!” he called. “ Stand or 
squat, as you like. Them scrub willers 
won’t turn a load of shot. I’m goin’ to 
— you, an’ then swim out after the 

“ed 











“Oh! that’s where you're camped, is it?” said the boy. He had caught « tiny whirl of smoke above 
the alders on the east shore, and hastily swung back toward the bar. 


It may have been that he intended 
frightening the youth into asking terms 
of surrender, but through withholding 
his fire even for a moment the chance he 
had gained was irrevocably lost. A shot 


rang out, but it was the sharp, snappy 
report of a rifle and apparently came 
from the crest of Splitrock, on the 


farther side of the river. The man on 
the strip of shingle under the alders— 
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his face suddenly upturned, as though 
questing ‘the distant heights—tottered 
feebly into the shallow water, the gun 
falling from his outstretched hands. An 
uprooted ‘tree had drifted down and 
stranded. One of its branches lay at 
such height above the water that it 
caught him at the waist line. He doubled 
over and hung for a moment with arms 
and legs dangling in the current. Then 
the branch yielded, swung lower, and 
the lifeless body slid inch by inch into 
the river and disappeared. 


CHAPTER II. 
The Way of a Soldier. 


Mind you, I have said that this hap- 
pened in the third year of the War. 
There had been important battles fought 
within a hundred miles of us—battles 
with thousands of men engaged on 
either side. There had been skirmish- 
ing and bushwhacking, and arguments 
with powder and steel between Unionist 
and Confederate neighbors, until almost 


every hill or valley had seen its tragedy 
and could show in proof the graves of 
men who died with their boots on. But 
it had so chanced that none of these hap- 


penings were under my own eye. Aill 
that I knew of blood shedding was 
through report, until the day I stood 
neck-deep in the willows and saw that 
poor wretch stricken by the doom that 
he would have dealt to me. It was not 
a pleasant sight, and the horror of it 
made me for the moment forgetful, I 
fear, that the hand of the slayer had 
bestowed life as well as death. So I 
stood and stared, spell-bound, incapable 
of realizing even that I had other than 
the impersonal interest in the affair that 
any other spectator might have had. 

“ Billy Car-ter! Bil-lee! Jump in an’ 
shoot her across! I’m comin’ down the 
split.” 

The distant hail brought me back to 
earth, and the more quickly because I rec- 
ognized the voice as that of Dan Bayne, 
who by rights should have been with 
‘Grant’s army, east of the Mississippi. 
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His presence in Arkansas at that time 
argued him a deserter, as well as a turn- 
coat. He had not worn the gray before 
the blue, because at the time of Pea 
Ridge there were more volunteer Con- 
federates than uniforms; but in those 
days the South had no hotter advocate 
of States Rights than old Dan Bayne. 
He had ridden away, with my father and 
elder brother, to brave the perils of that 
memorable campaign and within a 
month came back, his war horse har- 
nessed with bark to a rickety old cart. 
“ Here’s your daddy, son,” he called to 
me, with a backward jerk of his head. 
But the wreck of a man that I found, 
stretched on bloodstained hay and cov- 
ered with greasy blankets, would never 
again be the hail and jovial father of old. 
When I asked for my brother, Bayne 
grumbled that he had had his hands full 
taking care of the “live ones.” There 
are times when it is less embarrassing 
to be gruff than sympathetic, and the old 
man’s eyes were hazy with repressed 
tears. “I had two passengers a piece of 
the way,” he said. “The other was a 
Yankee—a man of l’arning. He talked 
till he died—within a mile of his home 
an’ family—an’ he showed me where 
I’ve got over on the wrong side of the 
fence.” That night Bayne left us to seek 
service under a new banner—or perhaps 
I should say the old one—and was unani- 
mously denounced as a traitor by his 
neighbors and former friends. 

But. there was no mistaking that 
cracked, squeaking voice, though I had 
never before heard it at its highest pitch. 
The supple willows parted before my 
headlong rush. 
free and sprang aboard with a reckless 
haste that almost swamped the tottery 
craft and swung its prow out in the cur- 
rent, where it was whirled fifty yards 
downstream before I could reach the 
paddle. The split in the big cliff was’ 
nearly opposite the upper end of the bar, 
and before reaching it I was breathless 
from hard pulling. Such haste was un- 
necessary. The pathway down the face 
of Splitrock is neither easy nor partic- 





I snatched the painter (+ 























ularly safe. A prudent man might nego- 
tiate it in a half-hour, and I su 
Bayne cut that time in half with a few 
minutes to spare, but a hurtling vol- 
ley of loose pebbles and boulders pre- 
ceded his coming and necessitated keep- 
ing the dugout out of range. His last 
fifty feet of descent was a hair-raising 
slide, and my first glimpse of his familiar 
gray beard was through a blinding cloud 
of dust. 

“Got an extra paddle?” (throwing 
himself into the bow). “ Give it here, an’ 
pull downstream to the head of the big 
riffle. I know this bottom along here. It’s 
slick rock an’ the current’ll roll him 
along like a bar’l. Bend your back, 
Billy! Dig deep an’ set to it.” 

I wondered that Bayne was not in uni- 
form ; wondered still more where he had 
picked up his ragged, ill assorted garb. 
At that day I had never seen a scarce- 
crow or I might have guessed. The 
pants came hardly halfway down his 
spindling shanks; the tails of his coat 
had been torn off at the waist line, three 
inches higher on one side than on the 
other; his shirt was of the finest linen 
and its bosom still showed patches stiff 
with starch. The only martial touch was 
the slouched hat of a Confederate cav- 
alry officer and most of its crown was 
missing. He looked the impersonifi- 
cation of hard times, weariness and hun- 
ger, but his eyes were laughing with 
their accustomed sparkle as he threw me 
a glance over his shoulder. “It was 
considerable of a shot, Billy. Four hun- 
dred yards, if an inch. An’ I'll bet my 
chance for a square meal tonight that 
he caught it plumb centre an’ six inches 
above the belt. Nary other rifle in the 
hull of Arkansaw would have did it, 
Billy.” 

I could see only the muzzle of the 
weapon, which pointed obliquely to the 
stern over the seat. It seemed uncom- 
monly heavy of barrel and bore, but 
where the front sight should have been 
I saw only the end of an odd looking 
tube, which seemed to be closed with 
glass. Boys of today have a passing in- 
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terest in firearms and will regard any- 
thing new in that line with more of 
curiosity than they would give many 
other things that are out of the ordinary. 
But in the early ’60s, when the future of 
a Nation depended upon the proper di- 
rection of the strength of burning pow- 
der, we had playguns before our first 
trousers and could shoot reasonably 
straight long ere our feet knew the 
pinch of leather. I would have liked to 
ask a hundred questions about that fun- 
ny rifle of Dan’s. My mouth was al- 
ready opened for the first of them, when 
he swung the dugout sharp across below 
the bar and called to me to pull harder. 
He had sighted something floating, but 
it turned out to be only a hat, which had 
likely caught and hung for a time on one 
of the water logged branches among 
which the man had fallen. Bayne eyed 
it critically. Then threw his own hat in 
the water. “It’s a sight better than 
mine—an’ I come by it honest,” he 
chuckled. “Billy, I allow we'll save 
time by takin’ a peek right where that 
critter drapped. If there’s a bresh un- 
der water, he’s likely snarled up in it. 
Anyhow, I'll fumble around a little. The 
weather’s warm an’ my duds need a 
slosh or two in clear water.” 

The gun had fallen with half its length 
on dry land. It was my first spoils of 
war—adjudged mine by Bayne, who pro- 
fessed an utter detestation of smooth- 
bores—and I still keep it in memory of 
its one time menace at my life. The 
body of its owner was discovered in 
waist deep water, caught, as old Dan 
had guessed, in the submerged branches. 
It was that of a man past middle age, 
short and heavily built, with a round 
face that Nature had left beardless. The 
garb was that fanciful half-uniform af- 
fected by some of the members of inde- 
pendent companies, with a bright sash 
at the waist, which covered the revolver 
belt and lent the impression of itself 
supporting the heavy weapon. “It’s 
about as I thought,” remarked my com- 
panion. “ He was one of the bunch that 
I swapped lies with back yander on 
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Crowley’s Ridge—an’ he never was alone 
in trailin’ me a hunderd miles. Now 
I'll have to keep my eyes open for Pod 
Stukely ——.” 

“He’s dead—killed at the Browns- 
ville fight,” said I, recognizing the name 

. of a neighbor who had gone to the Con- 
federates early in the War. 

“So he tole me, a week ago,” respond- 
ed Bayne drily. “I’m sorry I didn’t sling 
some lead into him, instead of the Cap- 
tain of their gang; but I took the longest 
shot, just to show them what the old 
rifle would do. Pod knows where to 
look for me—an’ that means more trou- 
ble.” 

“ But why did this man shoot at me?” 

“Pure cussedness. He aimed to hold 
you up an’ git the dugout but you fooled 
him by pullin’ outside the bar. Go 
through his pockets, son.” 

My blood chilled at the command. 
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I 


had seen dead men before, and had_ 


helped to bury them, but this was a bit 
different. Boyish pride saved me from 
more than momentary hesitation and I 
doubt if Bayne noticed it. But, under 
pretence of examining the revolver, I 
mentally fought for strength to explore 
those dank pockets! It was hardly rob- 
bing the dead, for we found nothing 
worth the taking—a twist of home made 
tobacco, a broken bladed knife, and a 
small sum in Confederate bills, which 
Bayne tossed disdainfully into the river. 
“T’ve got plenty of the real stuff planted 
in a mile of here—yaller chink an’ Yan- 
kee bills—the very stuff these same 
swamp rats had took from an Army pay- 
master. It’s our’n now, honest! Uncle 
Sam has done lost it an’ give it up—an’ 
it never did belong to them thieves. D’ye 
want any of his clothes?” 

I turned on him angrily. “Is that 
why men go to war? For what they can 
get off of dead folks?” 

“ Mighty few of ’em think of that at 
first,” snorted Bayne contemptuously. 
“They. go with the idee of savin’ the 
kentry or some sech foolishness—but it 
all wears off. In a few months they 


Varn that it’s a rich man’s war an’ a 
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The officers stay fot 
promotion an’ bigger pay, while the priv- 
ates get busy at playin’ poker an’ 


poor man’s fight. 


foragin’. I tell you, Billy, there ain’t 
no right side to this war! Killing men 
thataway for so much a month comes 
mighty nigh bein’ immoral.” 

“But if I went into anything, I'd 
stick,” I doggedly retorted. “It ain’t 
honest to quit till your time’s out.” 

“ Well, that sorter depends, son,” said 
the old man meditatively. “The com- 
missary end is the biggest trouble. It’s 
hard to git grub enough for the men, 
an’ I’m a big eater. There'll be more 
for t’others now. Besides which, I had 
the Johnnies jest about whipped afore 
I broke away. Buckle on that six-shooter 
belt, Billy. The likes of that make a 
young feller look gingerfied, an’ all gals 
are more or less stuck on show. I’ve 
allus counted on you marryin’ Minta 
Jane.” 

“We aim to git married—after the 
War,” I confessed with a blush. “ You'll 
find your folks all right, Daddy Bayne. 
I was over there Sunday, an’—” 

“Which Sunday was that?” he 
queried with a grin, and to hide my 
burning face I was glad to stoop and 
lend a hand in concealing all traces of 
the recent tragedy. There was a tiny 
splash and the river swept smoothly 
along, with only a narrow strip of sun- 
light to mark the limit of Splitrock’s 
lengthening shadow. 





CHAPTER III. 
In Which Billy Has An Idea. 


“ Not meanin’ to be inquisitive, Billy,” 
commenced Bayne, as he settled down at 
the stern paddle. “I’m reckonin’ that 
you ain’t seen no young spark tryin’ to 
shine around the old woman?” I couldn’t 
repress a laugh as I thought of Aunt 
Marth’s lank, angular figure, pinched 
nose and white eyebrows. The idea of 
any one looking for a flirtation in that 
quarter! “ You know she was a Suth- 
erland,” continued the old man. “ The 
wimmen of that fam’ly hold to their good 




















looks till they shed all their teeth, an’ 
the men are great on horse racin’, fight- 
in’ an’ corn whisky. Now there was 
Marth’s aunt who married her own 
cousin. He come home drunk one night 
an’ beat her over the head with a half- 
grown houn’ pup, an’ she quit him an’ 
the eight children cold an’ ran away to 
Kansas with a Yankee school teacher. 
We heerd later that they was doin’ 
mighty well up thar. But it all shows 
that a woman never gits too old to be 
a blame fool. That’s partly what I’ve 
come home for this time—to see if the 
old lady was still hangin’ on, Thar’s 
the purtiest gals on earth back yander in 
Tennessee.” 

“Not purtier than Minta Ann!” I 
could safely retort, now that he could by 
no possibility see my face. 

“ Minta’s her daddy’s gal,” he replied 
with pleased complacency. “I reckon 
she’s due to look a lot more like me yet, 
as she gits up in years.” 

It would hardly have been politic to 
dispute his word, but it was either that 
or change the subject. “That funny 
rifle of your’n has got me guessin’! ” 

“Tt come all the way from England— 
that’s what’s the matter with it,” he re- 
sponded with ready eagerness. “ The 
Gover’mint bought a bunch of ’em for 
us sharpshooters an’ they cost more’n a 
hunderd dollars apiece. The thing on 
top of the bar’l is a spyglass, strong 
enough to make a hossfly look as big 
as a three-year-old bull. When you level 
it on a fellow a mile off, it brings him 
up so close that you could bu’st him in 
the nose with a rock. Jest you squint 
through it at the trees on Old Splitrock.” 

The marvel of Bayne’s wonderful 
shot was explained. Each twig and leaf 
stood out distinctly. As I swept the 
branches of a hickory, a fox squirrel 
came scampering down, nut laden, into 
a fork, and I could plainly see the fluff 
of its tail. “Take it back before I 
waste your ammunition,” I said, tremu- 


lous with excitement. “ I’d do anything 
to own such a rifle! ” 


“Purzactly the way I felt about it, 
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son,” responded Bayne heartily. “A 
lieutenant brung it out where a bunch of 
us was lying in the trenches, taking luck 
shots at the gray jackets. ‘Col. Willett 
says this gun goes to the best shot in the 
rigiment, an’ I reckon that’s you, Bayne. 
Here’s where you git your elevation an’ 
the side-swipe for the wind. Now try 
a whack at that handsome fellow on the 
white hoss—he’s some big officer—an’ if 
you git him, I reckon the gun is paid for.” 
It was mighty close to a mile, but the 
minute I peeked through the glass I 
knowed he was my meat. The first shot 
drapped his hoss, but he was a plucky 
cuss an’ stood right there till I loaded 
up an’ finished the work. ‘Good work!’ 
sez the lieutenant. ‘I’d ruther be a 
sharpshooter than a angel.’ 

“*T reckon a fellow can’t be both at 
once,’ says I, He laughed an’ allowed 
that if I’d git up a rep. for sharpshootin’, 
the Johnnies would try to ’tend to the 
rest. 

“TI got onto what he meant before 
long. Seem like they all took to shootin’ 
at me at once. Along a half-mile of 
trenches I was the only Yank gettin’ a 
bit of notice. The bullets was buzzin’ 
like yallerjackets, but once an’ occasional 
I’d git a chance an’ drive plumb cen- 
tre. For an’ hour it was jest me again 
Gen’ral Hoods hull division, an’ then 
they run me out with a bunch of cavalry 
—the rest of our fellers joinin’ in a foot 
race back to the big guns. ‘ Bayne,’ sez 
Kurnel Willett, ‘ you’re detached from 
your comp’ny an’ assigned to special 
duty as sharpshooter. Git in your work 
wherever it’ll do the most good.’ 

“*T reckon that’s back in Arkansaw, 
Kurnel,’ sez I, salootin’ of him. 

“He grinned—thinkin’ I aimed it for 
a joke, but I was in plumb earnest. To 
fit out Dan Bayne with a gun like that, 
was takin’ an unfair advantage of the 
Southern Confed’racy an’ I wouldn't 
stan’ for it. Next day I stirred up things 
way out on the left flank an’ wasn’t 
much surprised to find myself cut off 
from the command an’ in full retreat for 
the Mississippi River. After that it was 
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mostly night trav’lin’ an’ through ken- 
try that had been’ foraged to its last 
sweet potater an’ corn nubbin. I swapped 
clothes with a little nigger an’ when my 
shoes was wore out I set another coon 
barefooted in the sandburrs an’ black- 
berry briars—but I kept comin’.” 

“ An’ brought me about the only touch 
of the War that I’m likely to git,” said 
I. “ How did you come to stir up them 
fellers that’s follerin’ you?” 

“T ran into Pod Stukely an’ his bunch 
below Forest City an’ had to join ’em 
as the only way of keepin’ out of trouble. 
They had jest held up the paymaster, 
comin’ out from Helena. The head devil 
of the gang had the money an’ I got my 
paws on it before it was split up. There 
was two of the crowd got mighty bad 
hurt along about that same time. Sorry 
that one of ’em wasn’t Stukely.” 

I heartily joined in this regret, al- 
though, now that it was over, I was a bit 
glad of my experience on the willow bar. 
It had given me something to tell Minta 
Jane—and more than once I had found 
my own side of our conversation lagging 
for want of inspiration. Probably Minta 
didn’t mind this so much as I did. I 
sometimes thought that she “ took after” 
her father and mother both, one of whom 
talked fast and the other continually, and 
the inherited trait made her companion- 
able to a boy who had not outgrown 
his bashfulness. “It rests me to hear 
you talk,” I said one night, after a hard 
day at rail splitting for Aunt Marth. 
“Does it?” she retorted. “I reckon 
you'll never stay tired very long at a 
time.” “ An’ if Billy gits tired of your 
talk,” giggled Aunt Marth, looking up 
from her knitting, “he kin rest hisself 
by goin’ back to work.” But as yet I 
had never given this phase of the mat- 
ter serious thought. 

We had a long and wearisome pull be- 
fore us, around the next bend of the river 
and a half-mile into the baffling, narrow 
channels of Shoal Creek, which was our 
handiest route to Dan Bayne’s house. I 
intended staying over night there, stat- 
ing as excuse that my own people did not 
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expect my return from Batesville until 
the following day. I had been away 
a week, and the two bushels of salt that 
lay amidships in the dugout represented 
a cash expenditure of ten dollars in gold. 
Rather a high price for salt, some of 
my readers may say, but at times during 
the War we were forced to pay more 
and occasionally salt was not to be had 
at any price. The greater distance of 
my return trip had been made by night 
runs, for such a precious cargo would 
have been tempting to many among the 
moneyless hill dwellers. But upon my 
nearer approach to home surroundings 
caution had been forgotten, and when 
the load of shot spattered around me my 
first thought was that some one wanted 
salt. 

At the head of navigation on Shoal 
Creek the dugout was hauled out of the 
water and concealed in a clump of cedars 
and the salt stowed away in a dry nook 
under a cliff. Half of it was for Aunt 
Marth; but as Bayne was naturally anx- 
ious to get home, we refrained from 
burdening ourselves unnecessarily. An- 
other day would do as well. My old 
single-barrel gun was left with the salt, 
for I vastly preferred the captured arm. 
While neither new nor particularly come- 
ly in appearance, it possessed the weight 
and length which bespoke good service 
if properly charged and held. More- 
over, the single gun could by no stretch 
of the imagination be deemed a suitable 
chief dependence in danger for one who 
carried at his belt a four-pound Dragoon 
revolver. This was my chance to make 
a lasting impression upon the heart of 
my lady love, who, mind you, had never 
quite approved of my staying peaceably 
at home while her father was distinguish- 
ing himself on the perilous field of bat- 
tle. “ Maybe,” I thought, “ she'll be sur- 
prised into calling me Bill.” (Billy was 
a name that I loathed for its puerility.) 
Because of no reason imaginable—now 
that we were virtually at home, where 
squirrel loads had heretofore amply ful- 
filled my needs—Bayne supervised load- 
ing the discharged barrel with plenty of 























powder and big buck shot and instructed 
me to never aim higher than a man’s 
elbow. In the same spirit I pass the ad- 
vice on to my readers for what it may 
be worth. 

The main wagon road from Bates- 
ville to Mountain Home crossed Shoal 
Creek a mile farther up. The scene of 
numberless ambuscades and assassina- 
tions, it had come to be but little traveled, 
save by armed bands who believed them- 
selves secure from attack. We designed 
to cross this dangerous thoroughfare at 
the crest of Shoal Creek Hill, which 
would give us practically a level though 
roundabout route along the hogback 
ridges to the slope back of Bayne’s 
home. Neither of us anticipated further 
danger for the time being and if we 
moved silently and without conversa- 
tion it was because of our haste. At any 
rate, we suddenly came upon a jumble 
of coats and shoulder pouches heaped at 
the foot of a tree, and, as we halted, 
sounds were distinguishable which sent 
us at once to cover. Directly in front 
men were conversing in guarded tones. 
More distant, to the right, the rattle and 
cluck of a heavily loaded vehicle told of 
approaching travelers. “It’s a trap,” 
muttered Bayne, gripping my shoulder. 
“ Bein’ a stranger in this kentry, so to 
speak, it don’t look well for me to be 
too for’ard; but my jedgement is that 
the men in the bresh are the ones for us 
to see to. Swing over here a bit to the 
left, till we can look down the road.” 

We were nearly too late. The con- 
veyance—a big covered affair drawn by 
four mules—had already blundered into 
the danger zone. Five or six armed men 
sprang from the bushes, two of them 
grabbing the heads of the leading mules, 
while the others, with leveled weapons, 
ranged alongside the wagon. “ This is 
about where you stop!” cried one of 
them. Presently because of Bayne’s re- 
cent information I had no difficulty in 
recognizing the speaker; otherwise . I 
might never have noticed a resemblance 
to the long absent Pod Stukely. “ Don’t 
waste words,” said another threateningly. 
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“ Whatever’s in this rig that we want, 
we take. An’ anybody that objects is 
goin’ to git bad hurt.” 

The young negro who was driving, 
taking advantage of his position on the 
farther end of the seat, tumbled over the 
wheel and dodged behind a tree. “ Let 
him go,” commanded Stukely, “ but pull 
that other feller out by the ears. His 
whiskers are too short for a hand holt.” 
The “ other feller” looked as though he 
would gladly have followed the darky, 
but I fancied myself in his position and 
was chary of mental criticism. Possibly 
he was a half-dozen years older than my- 
self, but his tanless face and hands told 
of ill health or a life of indoor pursuits 
—the sort that fits no man for quick 
decision in a moment of peril. The 
derided beard was noticeable by reason 
of its absence, the upper lip showing 
only a line of silken down. If he ven- 
tured a word of protest I missed it, for 
Dan Bayne’s mouth was almost against 
my ear. “I’m goin’ to put in,” he whis- 
pered. “ Aim to rake the edge of the 
road—shot won’t scatter much at that 
distance—an’ shoot the first thing that 
hunts cover.” Then he lifted his cracked 
voice in words that carried conviction: 
“We'll kill the first cuss that runs! 
You’re surrounded an’ the jig’s up. This 
is me talkin-—Dan Bayne!” 

The men stood as though paralyzed. 
But their weapons were too plainly in 
evidence to suit my inexperience. “ You 
have got jest one chance. Dump your 
guns into that wagon, and be quick about 
it!” Somehow, it didn’t sound like my 
own voice. Bayne chuckled audibly. I 
took it for derision and was mad clear 
through. Surely my idea was a good 
one. The wagon seemed a suitable place 
for the firearms, as established by the 
fact that they were going into it with 
despatch. Only Stukely hesitated—his 
revolver at hip. “Don’t do it, Pod!” I 
said, stepping into the road with that big 
double-barrel leveled at his breast. “I 
know your kinfolks an’ some of ’em 
are decent people.” 
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“On the Stukely side,” put in Bayne. 
“ But that Podgers outfit allus was rank 
pizen. Now about that pistol of your’n 


There was a flash and report almost at 
my elbow and beyond the streaming 
smoke-blast from Bayne’s rifle I saw 
Stukely’s revolver dashed from his hand 
as if struck by lightning. Yet that is 
hardly exact. One instant he gripped 
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the weapon; the next, his hand was 
empty and its fingers outspread. A 
woman’s scream shrilled high, and I 
think the sound steadied me—gave re- 
straint when I crooked my trigger fin- 
ger to slaughter them as they ran. When 
women are panic stricken, it is the part 
of men to keep their wits. 
Take note that I say men! 
To be continued. 


A QUAIL SHOOTING CONTEST. 


By J. E. SANFORD. 


(With Photographs Taken by the Author.} 


\§ RIEND T. had been shoot- 
ing quail more or less reg- 
ularly all through the sea- 
son that was now drawing 
to its close. Though prac- 
tice had not made him per- 
fect, it had added much to 
his proficiency as a wing. shot and 
something also to his sense of self-satis- 
faction. He had got “mighty bad,” 
as he tersely expressed it. We had 
hunted together several seasons and | 
had come to know his every trait and 
trick as well as the fact that usually 
his average was very ordinary, though 
at times he would burst out with some 
brilliant work. Longing to give me one 
trimming while he was in the pink of 
training, he challenged me to a friendly 
quail shooting contest. Of course, I was 
compelled to accept, though, in thinking 
the matter over, I saw that he had some 
advantages other than the results of 
long continued practice. He used a 
sawed-off 12-gauge that was wide open 
in pattern, and, as quick work at short 
range would be the rule, I could not 
hope to win with my choked 16-gauge. 
Again, he owned the slickest little setter 
that ever crouched on a quail’s scent. 
So cat-like and cunning was he that it 
really seemed that he possessed some 
secret way of charming the game. And 
he was a selfish little “ critter” (or per- 








haps loyal would express it better), for 
no servant was ever more loyal to his 
master than he. If I should happen on 
him standing at point in some un- 
expected place, he would immediately 
leave me to hunt up his master; while 
my old pointer (Sport) would as soon 
work for my companion as for me and 
often would actually leave me to gain 
the company of my friend’s dog. In the 
matter of guns, I borrowed one that I 
had ordered for a friend which was 
built and bored specially for this kind of 
shooting; while, as for the dogs, I 
would just let them work together and 
take even chance with my conipetitor. 
True, it would necessitate the dividing 
of a lot of draws, but that would be 
unavoidable. We each secured a box 
of cartridges (for we had no intentions 
of wholesale slaughter) and otherwise 
made preparations for a strenuous if 
limited jaunt on the morrow. The next 
morning was bright and still, yet crisp 
with a heavy frost—just the kind of day 
for a vigorous tramp. It was almost 
mid-forenoon when we got away, ac- 
companied by a young boy friend who 
would act as spectator and get in a shot 
himself as the opportunity offered. The 
farm where we expected to do most of 
our shooting lies some three miles to 
the south of Henderson, Tennessee. But 
by going a little out of our direct way, 

















toward the west, we would probably 
meet several bevies that I knew of, 
though there was not much to be ex- 
pected from them, as they usually. kept 
close in the black-jack and huckleberry 
thickets: 

The first covey was small and flew up 
wild at some distance in the edge of the 
brush. All three of us fired at the flut- 
ter of wings and only one fell. None of 
us was bold enough to claim this, so we 
called it the dog’s bird. Following on 
through the woods in the direction they 
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trail I swung onto-him and pressed. the 
trigger and he struck the ground ‘with 
such force that he rebounded like.a ball. 
One more covey was found’ before ‘we’ 
got out of the brush ; but like the most of 
their kind whose habitat is in the woods; 
they were too wild to allow the dogs near 
them. Passing around a large farm on 
which shooting -was strictly forbidden, 
we at last reached the fields where we 
intended getting our principal sport. We 
separated for a time till game should be 
found. My two companions were-hunt- 














THE HOME OF THE QUAIL. 





had gone, we finally came to the setter 
on a point. Up whizzed the quail and 
he had scarcely got fairly a-wing when 
my competitor centered him. “ A beau- 
tiful shot,” I remarked aloud, but the 
thought in the back of my head was, 
“If you’re going to knock them that way, 
I’ve got to hustle some or take a drub- 
bing.” We walked forward, picked that 
one up, and had just started on again, 
when up went another right in front of 
us. As he flashed up over my com- 
panion’s head and started on the back 





ing up a bushy thicket that lay along a 
ditch, while I was down the ditch about 
200 yards. After some tramping around 
I heard a shot, and, looking in that direc- 
tion, saw a single quail coming directly 
toward me like an arrow. I felt that ‘he 
was just the same as in my pocket then. 
But Alas! there’s many a slip twixt cup 
and lip, and, just before reaching strik- 
ing distance, he didn’t do a thing but 
wheel around and go nearly directly 
back the way he had come—a very un- 
usual occurrence: T. now began calling 
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to me to Come on!—the dogs had found 
game. Our four-footed allies, still a lit- 
tle fresh, had incautiously got too close 
to the main body of the bevy—causing 
them to fly a short distance. T. kept 
urging me to Hurry up! with one 
breath and cautioning the dogs to Be 
careful! with the next. But I did not 
want to be winded when I walked up to 
the firing line, so I made haste slowly. 
Just before I reached them the birds be- 
gan flying and the guns began popping. 
One came out my way at his best gait 
and I heard some one shoot at him. 
Dropping him with my left barrel (a 
modified choke), I shouted: ‘ Wiped 
your eye!” to my opponent, but he re- 
plied that it was not his bird. The next 
instant the air was full of fleeting quail 
and flying shot. Stringing out one, two 
and three at a time, they gave us a 
chance to bag many of them and each 
was doing his best to make the most of 
the opportunity. During the fusillade I 
noticed one fly out about so yards, fold 
his wings and light in the knee-high 
grass. So, when we had gotten them all 
up, I started for this single. My op- 
ponent, seeing the move, also started 
after me, but, being a few. yards in 
advance of him and going direct to the 
squatting bird, it was soon mine. To 
an outsider it would have been highly 
amusing to observe with what keen in- 
terest, if not jealousy, we watched each 
other’s movements, though not a word 
was spoken. Two had been seen to set- 
tle out in the opposite direction, and now 
Friend T. and I went hurrying to 
their “ rescue ” with the little setter just 
in front of us. Getting near the first 
quail, the setter halted and was ordered 
to Hie on! The bird broke cover with 
such an exciting roar that the dog for- 
got his training and started after the 
quarry on a dead run. From my posi- 


tion it was a right-quartering shot, while 
to my opponent it was a direct straight- 
away, which placed the running dog di- 
rectly between him and the buzzing 
target. When the bird had gotten some 
twenty feet ahead I fired, and imme- 
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diately my opponent’s gun cracked too— 
though I saw that the stricken quail had 
begun to fall in the interval. Picking 
him up, we walked forward only a few 
steps, when the incident was repeated 
in every detail. Though I felt sure that 
both had been killed by my shot; yet, 
because Friend T. had fired almost 
simultaneously with me, to avoid con- 
tention they were considered as 
“ draws.” 

Having bagged nearly half of this 
covey, we made our way to the east 
side of a bit of woodland of some ten 
acres, covered with white-oak, gum and 
hickory and having a dense undergrowth 
of bushes and briars. This woodland 
was entirely isolated, and, with the sur- 
rounding fields of weeds, sedge and a 
few cultivated spots, made an ideal re- 
treat for the game we sought. We had 
passed on around to the south: side of 
this cover and the dogs had started to 
work over an old sorghum patch, when a 
large bevy rose from their feeding in 
the sorghum, as the ground was prac- 
tically bare, and quietly flew to a patch 
of waist-high broom sedge some sixty 
yards west of the wooded cover. For- 
tunately we -were just a little out of 
range, so we did not alarm them by 
shooting — in which case they would 
probably have gone to the dense cover. 
But they stopped in the high grass and 
scattered just enough to give us the 
best kind of shooting. We watched 
their flight with interest. “Ah! now, 
boys, we will trim them! The pros- 
pect’s enough to make a gun’s mouth 
water.” After a little consultation it 
was decided best to approach them 
from the west side. This would put 
them up directly toward the thicket (to 
which they were sure to go, anyway) 
and, besides that, would put the nearby 
public road at our back and give us per- 
fect freedom in our shooting. So we 
formed a line and with every nerve 
strung taut marched down on the un- 
suspecting game—keeping the dogs just 
before us. 

When we reached the spot where they 

















had settled the dogs came to a point, 
while we hesitated a moment to admire 
the picture before us. Then—with a 
final “ Boys, be careful with your guns ” 
—we stepped in front of our four- 
footed allies and the fun began. Like 
feathered rockets they shot up from that 
high grass 2, 3 and 4 at a time — only 
to drop back again at the nitro’s sharp 
command. It was fast and furious for 
a short space of time; then, like a sum- 
mer shower, suddenly all was quiet. Of 
that magnificent covey of a few minutes 


ago barely a third had escaped to their - 
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him?” was the question asked me. 
“Why, the first shot,” I answered, 
thinking that it was my competitor who 
had fired first. But they both testified 
that T. had fired the second shot. This 
proved to be the only fatal shot fired 
by our young companion on this trip, 
but that one was sure a corker. One 
quail flew up wild in front of me but 
was in thick cover and I did not molest 
him. Friend T. walked up another 
among the bushes, but failed to connect 
with him. Having finished with these, 
we started for a fresh bevy. When we 








OLD SPORT.——The Author’s Favorite Companion while Quail Shooting. 











wooded retreat. I had drawn trigger 
six times, and, it being open work, there 
had been no miss: Friend T. had been 
very busy too. We gathered and di- 
vided our game; then walked on down 
to the thicket. As we drew near the 
brush my two companions were walking 
along together ; while I was a little dis- 
tance to their left. A quail whizzed up 
just in front of them and had gotten 
perhaps six feet high, when Crack! — 
followed by a slight interval, just long 
enough for the bird to begin to fall — 
and then Crack! again. “Who got 





got back to where we had volleyed so 
heavily we noticed the tenant who oc- 
cupied the farm standing out in front of 
his yard watching us. As we passed 
near his house we spoke to him but took 
notice that he appeared a little glum. 
So, after we had gone but a short dis- 
tance, T. says: “ You boys wait and I'll 
go back and make everything square 
with that man.” “ All right! and take 
these to him,” I said (at the same time 
handing him a bunch of quail). He 
added as many more and went back to 
present them with our compliments. 
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Pretty soon he came back, stating that 
our’ offering had been kindly received 
and that we had been bidden to help 
ourselves. Across the field and down 
into a valley, we crossed a large ditch 
and passed through a heavy thicket of 
gum saplings and blackberry briars and 
on the bushy hillside beyond raised a 
small bevy. We secured several but 
they had been shot up before, so we did 
not press them very close. As we got 
back near the large ditch a bird rose 
wild, and, having the protection of tall 
bushes and briars, caused me to score 
my first miss. My opponent and I 
passed back through the dense thicket 
referred to, and, just as we emerged 
from its scratching embrace a Bob 
White got up at his feet and like a 
flash shot back through the jungle. My 
companion took a “snap” at him but 
to no purpose. Hallooing to our young 
friend (who had been left behind) the 
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latter walked out, it seemed to me, from 
the very spot where the charge of shot 
had gone in a few seconds before! It 
made me shudder to think what Might 
have been, and then, again, I was re- 
minded that A miss of an inch is as 
good as that of a mile. We walked out 
on the hillside and sat down to rest, 
when my opponent made the discovery 
that he had lost a gun hammer — so 
our contest was at an end. But it was 
time to disperse and turn our steps 
homeward, any way. Counting up our 
bag and giving him half the “ draws,” 
his score was 12 birds, while mine was 
14, and he had shot at 2 more than I. 
Shaking his hand as we parted, I said: 
“Old man, you fought a hard battle, 
and put up a game fight, but you just 
couldn’t do it!” 

“Yes,” he answered, with a grin, 
“ but I had lots of fun trying.” Which, 
I am bound to admit, was the truth. 


WHERE THE MAPLE HEARTS ARE BLEEDING. 


By CHARLES EDWARD HEWITT. 


There’s a rumble and a mutter and a mighty throng below— 

The red blood of a city in its coursing to and fro— 

And the cal] of it once lured me from a haven, cherished still, 
Where the maple hearts are bleeding in the grove behind the hill. 


A quaint old homestead nestles ’mid those trees that give so well. 
Father courted Mother there—as often he would tell 

How they toiled for us youngsters, and did it with a will, 

Where the maple hearts are bleeding in the grove behind the hill. 


Those were happy springtime days, when I watched the running sap— 
The increase was God-given and not of Fortune’s lap— 

And the blesséd sun shed for me—a gold of rarest mill— 

Where the maple hearts are bleeding in the grove behind the hill. 


A certain winsome lass once might have wedded me— 

Her promise was near given at a neighbor’s husking bee— 

But my feet strayed to the city, and she married Brother Will, 
Where the maple hearts are bleeding in the grove behind the hill. 


Get thee behind me Satan! with thy calling and thy gold! 

These thoughts that lift me upward, to thee have not been sold. 
And they shall keep my soul alive till the body lieth still, 

Where the maple hearts are bleeding in the grove behind the hill! 























THE ART OF RAISING CHICKENS. 


A Philosophical Disquisition on the Complexities of a Vast Subject. 


By CALVIN DILL WILSON. 


HAVE no counsels or. in- 
structions for the large 
part of mankind, woman- 
\ kind and childkind who 
have entered or who intend 
to enter or who desire to 
enter upon the great ad- 
venture of raising chickens. I have gone 
far enough to be humbly aware of the 
vastness and complexities of the sub- 
ject. I stand on the shore, picking up 
pebbles, while the ocean stretches bound- 
less and unknown beyond. I look upon 
those who understand the Chicken Busi- 
ness with awe and reverence. The 
women on farms and in back yards who 
preside over flocks of chickens, who care 
for broods and have eggs to sell, are 
profound specialists whose lightest 
words should be garnered as grains of 
wisdom. I pause in a market-place 
where poultry and those miraculous 
things we call EGGS are for sale, and 
gaze with deep respect upon the marvel- 
ous men and women whose skill, learn- 
ing and wisdom have watched over and 
produced these wonders. I discern in 
their faces signs of extraordinary qual- 
ities—rare talents—and I wonder why 
the newspapers fail to tell the deeds of 
these more-than-Burbanks and overlook 
the display value of their photographs. 
They are indeed among the most accom- 
plished individuals of our race, and are 
constantly performing deeds equal to 
those of the aviators. 

To. the uninitiated and the ignorant, 
the matter of raising chickens and pro- 
ducing eggs seems an easy and com- 
monplace affair—one to which anybody 
is equal. Carlyle has wisely remarked 
that the sunrise ceases to be a miracle 
to the average person, after having been 








viewed more than once. Goethe has said, 
apropos of the proverb No man is a 
hero to his valet, that this is due to 
the fact that the Hero is a Hero and 
a Valet is a Valet. We launch these 
sayings at the heads of the people who 
fail to perceive the miracles wrought by 
those great geniuses who are Masters 
and Mistresses of the Chicken Industry. 
I might venture to tell astronomers their 
business, to offer valuable hints to the 
heads of the Government, or even to 
counsel with editors as to the manage- 
ment of their publications; but far be 
it from me to aspire to proffer advice 
to successful chicken and egg producers. 
I stand, hat in hand, with eyes cast down, 
before them. 

Such being my attitude, and properly 
so, it may be well to explain why. and 
how I have intruded, even so far as to 
the outermost edge, into the company 
of these distinguished and accomplished 
persons and why I presume to head this 
paper with the awesome name of 
CHIcKENS. I have not voluntarily in- 
truded. Furthermore, I write in order 
to pay a tribute and not to instruct. 
Although I had heard and read for years 
that the way to Fortune and Health is 
to join the ranks of chicken raisers, even 
while in ignorance of the high talents 
and special training necessary, I had no 
thought of following this profession, 
even as a side issue. But I have a boy, 
and he fell a victim to the. well-nigh 
universal craze for growing domestic 
fowls. He had pens built and arranged 
according to the ideas of modern ex- 
perts in this kind: he procured hens and 
a rooster of excellent stock and between 
school hours gave much attention to his 
flock.. He spent much time on the back 
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part of the lawn; had frequent confer- 
ences there with comrades of like dis- 
position; talked often with men here- 
abouts who devote themselves to fowls; 
and, without my being aware of it, he 
gained considerable wisdom and experi- 
ence in the art and-science of the Chicken 
Business. I gave little heed to his do- 
ings in this respect and lost the oppor- 
tunity to receive from him instructions 
by word of mouth. I knew chiefly that 
he, by sale of eggs, usually supplied him- 
self with a moderate amount of pocket 
money. Then came the day when this 
lad (with a lore and a training not pos- 
sessed by his father) was to go away 
to school. He wished his flock cared 
for and would not listen to a proposal 
for its sale or for any other disposition 
of it, save a promise from me that I 
would personally care for it. Since my 
occupation keeps me most of the time 
at home, in the house—in a second-story 
back room with windows opening to- 
ward the home of the fowls—it appeared 
but a trivial kindness to agree to assume 
the care of the precious feathered prop- 
erty of the boy. Thus, without the dar- 
ing ambition which rushes in where an- 
gels fear to tread, I became, to some 
degree, one of the vast army of the peo- 
ple who care for Chickens. A chief re- 
gret now is that, during the several years 
when the lad aforesaid was gathering 
wisdom and experience in regard to do- 
mestic fowls, I had failed to seize the 
chance to grow up with him. Now, be- 
sides what I learn by experience, be- 
sides what I gather from courses of 
reading and what I collect by conversa- 
tion with the wise ones of the commu- 
nity, I strive hard to digest and to prac- 
tice the counsels the boy gives in semi- 
weekly letters, which for many months 
have been made up chiefly of filial in- 
structions to his father as to what to 
do and what not to do in regard to the 
fowls. 

In the course of this experience I have 
learned several things—though not of a 
kind to be of great value to experts in 
chicken raising. It has been stated in 
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public prints from time to time that busi- 
ness men, burdened with many cares 
and unable by ordinary means to lay 
aside their worries, had been helped by 
means of a private flock of Chickens. 
Men were said to hurry from Wall 
Street to their homes, to scarcely tarry 
in their houses to greet their families, 
and to rush to the chicken pens—there 
to find distraction, to kindle enthusiasm 
and to renew their youth. All this is 
quite true, we are sure. Chickens may 
become matters of absorbing interest: 
Indeed it is well for the man who wishes 
to refrain from being too much absorbed 
in them to have his office or place of 
business quite a distance from the resi- 
dence of his fowls. In the immediate 
neighborhood of his flocks he is apt to 
be too much distracted by them: it may 
occur to him at any moment that they 
need looking after. He may hear a 
bird on a tree and fancy one of his 
chicks is in distress, and so drop impor- 
tant affairs and range out to the habitat 
of the fowls, to find if all goes well 
there. Then chickens interfere with a 
taste for general reading—novels, his- 
tory, poetry and the like; for the man 
or woman who has fallen under the spell 
of Chickens acquires a tremendous ap- 
petite for the literature that pertains to * 
these creatures. You may quote to him 
all manner of fine poetry, but only those 
passages from Chaucer and others that 
pertain to fowls will find a way into 
his mind and heart. In this day of uni- 
versal enthusiasm for Chickens, the 
preacher who would search the Scrip- 
tures and expound the passages that 
refer to chickens would have a ready and 
appreciative hearing. Rostand has shown 
not only genius but appreciation of the 
spirit of this age—perception of the 
widespread interest in Chickens—by 
choosing Chanticleer for a hero and 
fowls for characters of a play. If all 
the devotees of Chickens attend repre- 
sentations of that play, his fortune will 
be made. 

While blundering along, without 
genius or special training in caring for 

















Chickens, several characteristics of these 
fowls have entertained me. We have 
the White Leghorn variety—notoriously 
indisposed to brood and sit. Having pro- 
duced, by care of an incubator, a small 
batch of chicks, and having a hen of 
another breed that was hatching at the 
same time, I conceived the plan of tak- 
ing a Leghorn hen that had shown some 
temporary signs of brooding and giving 
her some of the incubator chicks. She 
had been brooding for about three days. 
I took one incubator chick and placed 
it under her, and she was delighted! 
She—belonging to a non-hatching breed 
and knowing nothing by her own expe- 
rience or race-memory of hatching—re- 
corded in her mind that three days was 
the due time allotted to bringing forth 
a chick from a china egg. Finding her 
thus disposed to act the mother, I put 
her with some twenty of the incubator 
chicks in the same pen with the second 
hen (of another kind) who had just 
brought out chicks after the usual three 


weeks of hard work and attention to - 


business. Mrs. Leghorn was in the 
Seventh Heaven! She believed firmly 
that in three days she had not only 
brought out that one chick but all the 
chicks in that pen. She clucked most 
seductively and persistently and actually 
coaxed all the chicks to her. Then she 
conceived the idea that the second hen 
(who had actually worked hard for three 
weeks) was a fraud and an intruder. 
Mrs. Leghorn bristled up her feathers, 
assailed the other hen ferociously and 
drove her aloft toa perch. When I ap- 
peared to ascertain the cause of the dis- 
turbance, Mrs. Leghorn was in posses- 
sion of all the chicks. It was only after 
much trouble that a portion of the chicks 
was gotten away from her and given 
to the care of the honest and laborious 
mother of them. 

The Hen has sometimes been held up 
as a model of Motherhood. But as there 
are mothers and mothers, so it is sad 
to relate there are hens and hens. Since 
I was experimenting and had no claim 
to being an expert in such matters, I 
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decided that—in spite of the lore of 
others which tells that Leghorn hens 
cannot be depended on as brooders—if 
one showed a disposition to sit she 
should have the opportunity to go to 
work. It might be possible to disprove 
what others thought they knew. So 
eggs were given to a Leghorn that for 
several days had exhibited the usual 
signs of a desire to hatch. For two 
weeks and several days she seemed de- 
termined to show that a Leghorn hen 
might, could and would sit; then, one 
morning, she left the nest and went 
about as festively as if the idea of hatch- 
ing had never occurred to her. A hen 
of another breed was found and placed 
on the forsaken eggs. That Leghorn 
never for a moment afterward showed 
any interest in her nest. She never 
clucked again, but returned among the 
general flock as insouciante and cheery 
as if the idea of motherly duties had 
never entered her head. 

These domestic fowls are queer com- 
binations of motherliness and cold in- 
difference toward théir offspring. A hen 
with a brood will defend her young 
fiercely—flying at a man, animal or bird 
that threatens or that seems to threaten 
their safety or comfort—but will herself 
step on a chick and stand on it while 
it is struggling and crying to be free. 
When one of her brood droops and sick- 
ens, she pays no heed to it. If it is unable 
to answer her call and come to her 
wings, she never seeks it. She does not 
know her own chicks from another 
brood of the same age and kind; she 
will attack and peck chicks of smaller 
or larger growth and different color 
from her own. If she hatches out chicks 
of different breeds, she treats them all 
alike—black, white, speckled or what 
else. But a chick of another sort from 
her own brood, if hers be uniform, will 
be recognized and pecked if it intrudes 
among her flock. She does not show 
any signs of missing any of her chicks 
that are taken away from her. She 
makes a fuss for a few moments if they 
are taken bef@f#ffher eyes, but if they 
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are slipped: off. when she is not near or 
watching, it does not give her a pang 
apparently ; she does not seek for them. 
If a hen kills any of her chicks acci- 
dentally, as by smothering them at night, 
she pays no attention to the fact; she 
does not stand and look at them sorrow- 
fully. If any of her chicks are lying 
dead in the pen, she ignores the fact 
altogether. The only. times she makes 
a‘fuss is when chicks cry for her. If 
they get out of the pen, or are fright- 
ened in any way and call, she attempts 
to get to them, She has the instinct of 
keeping to her own breed or species only 
so far as resenting the nearness to her 
of chicks of a different age or color from 
her own, when she has not herself 
hatched out those of another color. 
A.rooster will be as hard on other 
roosters that are his own children as 
he will be upon strangers. He has no 
kindness or feeling for them after they 
mature. As little fellows, mixed with 
pullets, he has no antagonism to them. 
Two Leghorn roosters (father and son) 
often, give battle to each other and are 
found covered with blood. For a long 
time the son would run when the parent 
attacked him; but after a while he came 
to the point where he would fight. The 


sire is unwilling for the son to get his . 


share of the food; he seems to under- 
stand in some way that by interfering 
with his nourishment he. can cow and 
beat him more easily. He has not the 
slightest sign of conscience about driv- 
ing his child from the table. He ac- 
knowledges no blood tie. His concep- 
tion-of life is for the youngster to get 
out. and shift for himself. But a game 
rooster (kept in the next yard and be- 
hind a high board fence) makes both 
father and son shrink by his fierce 
crowing. 

: Chickens are in some respects exceed- 
ingly stupid. Among the other results 
of ‘my experiences, I have learned what 
is meant by. chicken witted. If a hen 
that has been: driven in and out of the 
gate of a pen. dozens of times is left 
outside, she will wander up and down 
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along the wire fence and fail to find 
the open gate. Apparently it has not 
the slightest idea of. locality, except in 
regard to its place of feeding and roost- 
ing. But if one digs up the ground in 
or about a pen, to give the chickens a 
chance at worms, they show marked ex- 
pertness in finding the worms: they 
sight them before you do and leap at 
them with unerring precision. Chickens 
that are usually timid and that run from 
you, even when you carry them food, 
will lose their fear while you are digging 
worms for them. Then they crowd 
about you and have no fear of the spade. 

I am convinced that Chickens have 
more foes and diseases than all other 
creatures on earth. It is a miracle that 
there is a chicken left in the world! It 
is not clear how it comes about that 
one does really survive. I have not 
counted up the number of these enemies 
and sicknesses, but feel sure there must 
be at least a billion of them. Cats and 
dogs that range over your lawn—many 
of them homeless, many that no one 
cares whether they live or die—thrive 
and are happy and defy all perils. But 
Chickens (which everybody desires to 
have grow and prosper and produce 
eggs) are subject to all the ills that 
flesh, and plant also, is heir to. Any 
one who gives his mind, heart and time 
to Chickens—borrowing other people’s 
minds also—comes in time to be a walk- 
ing Materia Medica and surgeon’s case 
—a practitioner of all schools and a 
horse doctor besides. 

One of the great advantages of being 
engaged even slightly in the Chicken In- 
dustry, is that you are in no danger 
from the mischief which Satan provides 
for idle hands. Twenty-four hours a 
day is just about the right amount of 
time to devote to Chickens! Any one 
who finds time heavy on his hands is 
advised to enter upon Chicken Culture. 
He need never complain again of the 
heavy footed hours. 

Would we advise people to become 
owners and breeders of Chickens? By 
all. means! Let everybody go at it at 























once. They will learn a great deal. But 
do not give up your bread-winning occu- 
pation at once. Wait a while. Wait 
till you succeed in your new industry. 
The ancient advice Not to ‘count your 
chickens before they are hatched needs 
to be supplemented. Do not count them 
after they are hatched; do not count 
them when they are a week old, or two 
weeks old, or six weeks old. It is pos- 
sibly safe to count them when they are 
three or four years old; but even then 
they may not all be there. Even old 
chickens have enemies. 

Is chicken raising profitable? Very. 
You can hear and read of many persons 
who make it pay on a large scale. But 
it is difficult to meet one face to face. 
It can be figured out all right on paper. 
You put so much money in a superior 
breed (for whose eggs you pay several 
dollars a sitting). When your hens are 
laying the same brand of eggs you will 
get the same rates. Your very superior 
hens arrive at that stage. You have the 
valuable eggs. You let it be known that 
you have eggs worth $3.00 a ‘sitting. 
But the people you wish to sell to do 
not wish any just now. You advertise 
in the various poultry journals. You 
are hourly expecting letters (with money 
orders) to pour in on you; but you wait 
in vain. All the people who wish sit- 
tings of specially fine eggs are supplied 
at present. You end up by selling your 
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fancy eggs at the store, at the usual 
price for that time of year. You keep 
careful accounts of expenses and income. 
You get an incubator and fill it several 
times (in addition to setting all-the hens 
of your own that will brood and setting 
all the hens you can buy). Part of 
these latter go to work; while others 
change their minds as soon as you buy 
them and refuse to sit. Out of the sev- 
eral hundreds of eggs you have set, you 
procure perhaps 100 chicks. You raise 
about half of them; half of these are 
cockerels and go to the table. You gain 
perhaps 30 pullets that are to be the 
foundation of the great fortune that is 
to come from selling eggs next winter, 
when they are high in price. Winter 
comes and food stuff rises. The pullets 
put off laying from week to week. At 
the end’‘of a year you find you have, 
perhaps, most of the chickens you bought 
and a quarter of a hundred new ones. 
You foot up income and outlay, and 
find that your undivided attention, labor, 
anxiety, foresight and backsight have 
netted you $13.03. But the real miracle 
is that you have ome chicken left; that 
you succeeded in raising any at all; that 
any of them ever laid an egg, and that 
you are not $13.03 behind! It is a 
most interesting, indeed a most fascinat- 
ing occupation, this of raising Chickens. 
And the conclusion of the whole matter 
is that Chicken Raising is a most ad- 
mirable undertaking—for millionaires. 








GIVE-A-DAMN JONES O’ BIG POWDER GULCH. 


By FRANK HARDING. 


‘cc HICH it all depends a heap 
on which one o’ the Joneses 
you-all expects. If it’s 

Roughlock Jones, he’s gone to Punkin 

Buttes with a load o’ sheep dip fer the 

Metcalf outfit. If it’s Whisperin’ Jones, 

I sees ’im plumb soused over to Clar- 

mont yesterday, an’ I reckon he’s still 

a-lappin’ up the nose-paint at the Cow- 
boys’ Rest. If it’s Timberline Jones, 
he’s way up on the head o’ Clear Creek, 
cuttin’ ties fer the Wallop outfit. If it’s 

Sheepherdin’ Jones, it’s hard to tell, fer 

he mostly scatters promiscus-like from 

Arvada to the mouth o’ Big Powder. 

But if it’s Give-a~-Damn Jones yer lookin’ 

fer, that’s his outfit right in front of 

the Buffalo Hump thar. Give-a-Damn’s 
prob’ly inside.” 

This in reply to my inquiry as to the 
probable whereabouts of one A. S. Jones, 
directly after alighting from a _ west- 
bound Burlington train at Arvada, a 
small station in Northern Wyoming. I 
had been in correspondence with Jones 
for some time, and our party of four had 
accepted his terms to pilot us on a 
week’s deer hunting trip in the famous 
Powder River country near Arvada, 
along the Wyoming-Montana line. We 
had notified Jones of the exact hour 
of our arrival and had expected him 
to meet us at the depot. “ You see,” 
said our newly found friend, as he pi- 
loted us toward the Buffalo Hump 
Saloon, “there’s a heap o’ Joneses 
around here, an’ we has to attach dif- 
ferent handles to ’em to keep from 
mixin’ ’em up a whole lot. Jist letters 
afore a critter’s name, that-a-way, ain’t 
no brand to remember, so we makes it 
easy by givin’ ’em cognomens to suit 
their particular style. We-all calls this 
one Give-a~-Damn Jones, ’cause he don’t 


seem to give a damn fer nothing but 
hunting.” 

We found Jones in the Buffalo Hump 
and our pilot brought us together. Jones 
offered no apologies for not meeting us 
at the train, but shook hands with us 
and readily accepted my offer to drink 
at the bar. We were to drive to a ranch 
some distance down the river that eve- 
ning, he told me, and from there next 
morning to the camping place he had 
selected. He had sent a man from his 
ranch with the necessary saddle horses 
and camp equipment and we would find 
everything there ready for us when we 
arrived. All this I learned through a 
series of pantomime and short, jerky sen- 
tences. I learned later that Jones was a 
squaw man, with a full-blooded Crow 
squaw and a half-dozen little half-breed 
Joneses at the Big Powder Gulch Ranch, 
and certainly everything in his makeup 
seemed to typify the Indian. His man- 
ners, his clothing, his team, harness and 
wagon all seemed to fairly shout Indian. 
Two of the boys climbed into Jones’ one 
wagon seat; I volunteered to ride with 
him on a board laid across the wagon 
box, while the fourth member of our 
party straddled a roll bed in the rear of 
the ancient equipage. Two typical Indian 
ponies, arrayed in a harness conspicuous 
for its parts mended with baling wire, 
completed the layout—but it landed us 
safely in camp early the next morning. 

Jones had made camp in one of the 
many cottonwood groves lining the bank 
of Powder River in this region, and, de- 
spite the sorry looking appearance of his 
team and wagon, no fault could be found 
with the camp equipment. He had pro- 
vided spring cots, even a rough sort of 
rocking chair, and the saddles and horses 
were in good condition. Jones did not 
share the camp with us, but occupied a 
regulation Indian tepee pitched just out- 

















side the grove. We had hardly dis- 
mounted when the Cook (who was also 
camp tender for Jones) approached me 
in a very business-like manner and 
handed me a list of the entire camp 
equipment, which he asked me to check 
up, “to prevent any misunderstandings 
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beyond the Montana line, its otherwise 
even surface seamed by numerous deep 
dry gulches. Jones spent fully twenty 
minutes in studying the plateau through 
his glasses before he uttered a sound. 
Then, leading the way, he explained in 
his jerky style the manner of attack. He 








“No fault could be found with our camp equipment.” 





when we break camp.” 

In less than an hour after our arrival 
we were in the saddle—making for a 
range of low cedar hills about a mile 
back from the river. Arriving at the 
top of one of the larger hills, we could 
overlook a vast plateau stretching away 


had located-a band of black-tail on the 
plateau and his experienced eye had been 
tracing out one of the dry gulches by 
which we could approach the quarry 
within good shooting distance. We rode 
down the side of the cedar ridge and en- 
tered one of the dry gulches, riding sin- 
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gle file with Jones in the lead. For near- 
ly two hours we rode thus, not a word 
being spoken—the horses being com- 
pelled to proceed slowly on account of 
the many obstacles in the bottom of the 
gulch. Finally our guide halted and dis- 
mounted, indicating to us to do the same. 
We left our horses standing untied, 
merely throwing the bridle rein over the 
head, as is the custom in the West. By 
direction of Jones we took our rifles 
from the saddles and cautiously followed 
him up the steep side of the gulch. The 
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None of us had ever shot at anything 
larger than a jack-rabbit, and the ex- 
perienced hunter will realize our state of 
mind when, reaching the top of the bank, 
we beheld, only a couple of hundred 
yards away, six magnificent black-tailed 
deer—one of them a huge buck. The 
animals were quietly feeding and were 
grazing broadside to us. We had pre- 
viously arranged to each shoot at the 
animal most nearly opposite us and by 
this ruling the big buck on the extreme 
left of the herd fell to me. Resting our 

















“Jones occupied a regulation Indian tepee, pitched just outside the grove.” 





wind was blowing in our favor and there 
was no special need of extreme caution. 
The deer, according to Jones, would be 
found feeding on the range a short dis- 
tance away and we would be able to get 
a good shot from this point, unless they 
had grazed further than he had figured. 
Nearing the top of the bank, Jones mo- 
tioned us to wait a moment, and soon his 
frowzy head was peering cautiously over 
the edge of the sage-brush lined gulch. 
One look seemed to satisfy him, for he 
at once motioned us to approach. 





rifles on the edge of the bank, the four 
of us fired at almost the same time. I 
saw one of the does fall; but my buck 
straightened up, gave one searching look 
in our direction and then started to run, 
followed by the other does. Desperate, 
I worked my Winchester as rapidly as I 
could—always aiming at the big fellow 
leading the herd. The others were shoot- 
ing in the same rapid manner and all 
were wildly excited of course. But 
imagine my delight when I saw the big 

















fellow suddenly fall! The four remain- 
ing does halted for one bewildered glance 
at their fallen leader; then continued 
their wild flight toward the cedar ridge. 
Three of us ran at top speed to the fallen 
buck, and while I felt in nowise certain 
that one of my running shots had won 
the prize, still, as he had been on my end 
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the gulch, secured the horses, found a 
place where the animals could scale the 
precipitous bank, and now came riding 
to us. The two deer were soon loaded 
and we started for camp. That night we 
had venison for supper, and while none 
of us were fortunate enough to make 
another killing during the week— 





OUR CAMP IN A COTTONWOOD GROVE ON THE BANKS OF 








POWDER RIVER. 





of the herd, the other boys graciously 
congratulated me as the slayer—a tribute 
I was not at all backward in accepting. 
He was a beautiful six-point buck. The 
shot had entered between the ribs and 
made its way to a vital spot. 

After the first volley Jones (who did 
not carry a rifle) had dropped back into 





through no fault of our guide, however, 
as he daily brought us to within shoot-. 
ing distance of game in the same man- 
ner as on the first day out—we returned 
home well satisfied with our first deer 
hunt and loudly singing the praises of 
Give-a-Damn Jones o’ Big Powder 
Gulch. 








THE BOY WHO WAS SHOT WITH No SIXES, 


By Capr. R. L. MILLER. 


66 ELLO, Dick! you have over- 
slept yourself,” was my fa- 


ther’s greeting, as I entered | 


the dining room at the early hour of 7 
o’clock one crisp November morning. 
“Yes, sir,” 1 replied, ‘but I am not 
too late, any way, and you said last night 
that you were certain I would be.’’ With 
a laugh, my father, who had just finished 
eating in company with four other gentle- 
men, arose from the table with the re- 
mark, ‘“‘Well, we won’t wait for you, as 
you can come along with the wagon and 
the dogs, for we will ride at a good gait 
—one that your pony could not stand, 
any way. We will have to wait for the 
dogs and guns, so you'll be in at the start.” 
The above conversation occurred at our 
home in Lynchburg, Va., one bright 
frosty morning in November. I had 
been told the evening before that I might 
go with my father and some friends to 
his plantation—a place of over a thou- 
sand acres, seven miles out from town— 
and I had been cautioned to be up in 
time. From the window, I saw Father 
and his four friends mount and ride out 
of the yard at a sharp trot. I hurriedly 
ate my breakfast, rushed out to the stable, 
helped to pack away the baskets contain- 
ing the luncheons, gun cases and ammu- 
nition, saw that the dogs (of which there 
were five) were properly chained up in 
the spring wagon, saddled and bridled 
my pony, and was soon, in company with 
the negro driver, rattling out of the yard 
in the wake of the party ahead of us. 
“Well, Jake,” I remarked to the driver, 
“‘you’ve got to make old Fan limber up 
her stumps. I’m going to make fast 
time now.”’ ‘Ha, ha, ha! Marse Dick! 
you lead the way on dat pony an’ Ah bet 
you she gits dar jes’ as soon as he do.” 
And Black Jake (as he was known, in 
contra-distinction to Daddy Jake, an old 


mulatto house-servant) spread his big 
mouth in a laugh showing all of his ivories, 

My duty when taken on these hunt- 
ing trips was to hold the horses for the 
gunners, when they dismounted to shoot 
the birds over a point made by the dogs. 

We reached Locust Grove, my father’s 
country place, about half-past 8 to find 
Father and his friends impatiently await- 
ing us. The sun had dried the frosty 
dew, leaving the wheat stubble and rag- 
weed in good shape to hold the scent of 
the moving game. Within a few minutes 
after entering a large stubble field near 
the Big House, Duster (a large English 
pointer owned by one of the gentlemen) 
came to a staunch point. The other four 
dogs made a beautiful back stand. The 
gunners quickly dismounted and handed 
me the bridles of the four horses, with 
the caution to lead them back well out 
of range of the shot. The birds were 
flushed, shot at, and those left unhurt 
flew several hundred yards, alighting 
along a hedge-row in ones and twos— 
the gunners following them up until they 
were out of sight over a rise. Flushing 
coveys and following the single birds 
would probably take an hour, when the 
party would come in sight of me, call, 
and I would lead the horses to them. 
They would then ride on until the dogs 
had found another covey and repeat the 
same performance. 

About noon we got into a field that 
had grown up into small bunches of 
sassafras and other bushes. A large 
covey was put up and the shooters fol- 
lowed them over a slight rise, out of 
sight. I could hear the guns as they 
got farther and farther away. I had be- 


come tired and cramped from being. in 
the saddle so long, so I dismounted, tied 
the horses to some nearby bushes and 
In my ram- 


walked about for a while. 

















bles I came across a poke-berry bush 
full of thoroughly ripe berries. I pulled 
off a bunch, and, taking a berry, dotted 
the backs of my hands with the bright 
red juice; then, childlike, I dotted my 
face all over, thinking that I could easily 
wash the stain off at a nearby brook, 
before the party came up to me. _ I had 
gone about a hundred yards from the 
horses and was 
standing in a small 
clump of bushes 
that overtopped my 
head a few inches, 
when I heard the 
report of one of the 
guns in front of and 
very near me. At 
the same time a 
quail hurtled over 
my head—going 
like the wind. The 
shot I heard rattle 
through the leaves 
all around me. 
Then, before I 
could call or show 
myself, came an- 
other roport, and I 
feltared-hot needle 
enter my forehead 
and another rip 
through my ear. 
With a yell that 
would have done 
credit to a Co- 
manche Indian I 
broke through the 
slight screen of 
brush and came 
face to face with 
my father and his 
companions, not 
over thirty yards 
from me. The whole party stood for a 
moment as if paralyzed; then they came 
at me with a rush. Father had thrown 
down his gun. He caught me up and 
looked at my hands with a startled and 
mystified expression. I was peeping 
through my fingers—having instinctively 
covered my face with my hands. I heard 
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some one say: ‘Great heavens! the 
boy’s face is riddled! See the blood all 


over it and on his hands!” 

“Can you stand, Dick?’’ I was asked 
by some one. 

“‘Put him on his pony and get him to 
the house, and we'll send at once for a 
doctor,” said another. 

Father very determinedly but carefully 
pulled down my 
hands, and, after 
scrutinizing my 
face, gave way toa 
nervous but great- 
ly relieved laugh. 
His friends were 
shocked at first at 
what they took to 
be a very heartless 
act on his part. 
“Why, gentle- 
men,” he said, 
“this little scamp 
has only one er 
two shot in his face. 
These red spots 
were made with 
poke-berries. See! 
his hands are 
stained up to his 
wrists !”’ 

Feeling rather 
crestfallen, I went 
with them to a little 
stream nearby, and 
after my face had 
been gently but 
thoroughly bathed 
there was no trou- 

- ble in finding that 
there were only two 
tiny wounds. One 
shot had gone clear 
through my ear, 

The other, in my forehead, was removed 

by a doctor on my reaching home that 
night. 

I hunted with Father every fall and 
winter for several years thereafter; but, 
when holding the horses, I was al- 
ways careful to stay in full view in the 
open fields. 


AROUND THE CA 


Eprror Sports AFIELD:—A gentleman of 
moderate means wishes to know about the in- 
land bays or protected sounds along the Atlantic 
Coast that can be safely negotiated with a small 
power boat. He believes Dr. Fort could tell 
him of the feasibility of such an outing—kind 
of boat—when to go—how far one can go— 
climatic conditions—outfit to take—game, etc. 
He is also interested in a down-river trip to 
New Orleans—through the back bay country 
of the Gulf to Florida—across Florida to the 
Indian River and maybe up this along the At- 
lantic Coast. Doesn’t expect to make this ail 
im one jump. Has an idea that Atlantic cur- 
rents would make the up trip along coast better 
than the down journey (when headed south). 
However, Dr. Fort might convince him to the 
contrary. Says the down-river trip to New 
Orleans doesn’t bother him—it’s the Atlantie 


part that does. ANTHONY BREMER. 
Almont, Iowa. “ 
* * * 


TELEPATHY’s a great thing! A fel- 
low gets to planning a trip and along 
comes another brother with the same 
idea and asks for information about it. 
Did the etheric mind waves meet? Per- 
sonally, I’m a bit shy of information 
concerning the inland bays or pro- 
tected sounds further north than the 
Atlantic coast line of Maryland. It 
has been many years since I fished in 
New Jersey bays and shot bay birds on 
the coast of that State and Delaware. 
But if anyone wants a fine trip per 
motor boat he should embark at Bal- 
timore, sail down the Chesapeake and 
skirt Accomac County in Virginia; 
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thence north along the coast to Chin- 
coteague Bay, after which there is land- 
locked water clear to the Delaware line. 
If this be too extensive a trip, I have 
heard that motor boats can be hired at 
Ocean City, Md., and one could sail 
north to Fenwick Island Light on the 
north, then back again to Franklin City 
on the southern end of the bays. This 
latter trip would be about 60 miles, tak- 
ing in the various guts and streams that 
might warrant exploration. My own 
idea for such a trip would be a cabin 
cruiser with reasonably good accommo- 
dations for two men and an assistant. 
The cruiser should have either a smaller 
motor boat or a small sail boat as a 
tender. If I were going from Balti- 
more, I would want a seaworthy craft, 
because the Chesapeake kicks up quite 
a sea at times and there would be an 
outside run of 20 miles to consider. 
Once in the bays, you might get 
drowned in the channel, but for the 
most part the water is shallow. If I 
were going just for the trip —to sail or 
loaf along as I pleased—I should go 
any time after July 1. If I wanted to 
be sure of some bay-bird shooting, I 
would go about Aug. I or any time 
after I learned they had come. There 
used to be good fishing in Sinepuxent 
Bay, when the ocean cut a canal into it 
and made the water salt. Whether this 














is true now I do not know; but if the 
fishing is desired, there is a plenty from 
the ocean side. You can always hire a 
boat and attendant at Ocean City, and, 
once out on the bar, catch a boat-load. 
It’s hot down there during the day and 
cool, sometimes cold, at night. I have 
frizzled at noon and built a fire on the 
beach at night in order to keep warm. 
A good warm sweater or overcoat is 
a necessity. Sometimes it rains and I’ve 
known it to blow a gale; but the sum- 
mer storms are of short duration and 
a good boat with a heavy anchor would 
ride out any storm likely to hit it. If 
the boat did not draw too much water, 
there are innumerable little harbors all 
along the shores of the bays where noth- 
ing short of tidal waves or a hurricane 
would do harm. Mosquitos are thick 
and the boat should be well screened. 
I would take a/l my own ammunition 
or make arrangements to have a supply 
shipped to Ocean City as needed. It 
will not do to depend upon the local 
supply, which is likely to be just what 
you do not want. More than likely 
loaded with black powder, at that. 
* * *x * 

If I get away this summer, I shall 
take a 20-gauge gun, though I have 
usually toted my trusty Winchester 
repeating shotgun. Possibly the old 
gun will go along too; it’s hard to part 
from old favorites. For the 20-gauge, 
both barrels being choked, I shall 


use No. 7% chilled shot, driven by. 


2% drams of some good bulk powder. 
For the 12-bore, the old reliable trap 
load — 3% drs. Du Pont with 1% ozs. 
No. 7% chilled shot. I should expect 
to kill a specimen of almost all the 
shore-birds, except the jack curlew. 
Willet, bullheads, both kinds of yellow- 
shank, red-breasts, grass snipe and cal- 
ico backs would be the most often seen. 
Also a few curlew and marlin. Might 
also invade some of the lower swamps 
for late woodcock, but that I doubt, 
after all. When one gets a chance to 


enjoy salt water, the swamps cease to 
appeal to him. 
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I am told there is a sort of hotel on’ 
the beach near the Green Run Inlet, 
but do not know if it is open for busi- 
ness. As my time is always limited, - 
it had been my plan to make this place 
headquarters, footing it wherever I 
wanted to go, south or north. Convey- 
ances can be obtained from Ocean City, 
and, once that far away, the ubiquitous 
summer boarder would not be likely to 
interfere with one’s sport. A motor- 
boat trip takes a lot of time that a busy 
man can hardly spare, but it’s an ideal 
way of enjoying a summer outing. Even 
if a boat cam make 20 miles an hour, 
you don’t want to ferry up and down 
like a racer but genteelly loaf along just 
as you darn please. Sinepuxent and 
Chincoteague Bays (both parts of the 
same body of water) are nasty for a 
sailing vessel, because the wind blows 
like the dickens sometimes in just the 
opposite way you want to go and it is 
no cinch to tack up or down with a 
chance of going aground every time 
you want to go about. The motor makes 
you independent of wind or tide. 

a * + . 


I usep to make my own decoys — 
would yet if time permitted; but there’s 
a firm out West making shore-bird de- 
coys that surely are the real thing. I 
have a dozen already for the trip that 
may never come, but the counterfeits 
are nice to look at, even if they never 
are used. They are solid wood. No 
tin folders for mine! I'll bet a juicy 
red apple that there is more than a 
thousand of these things buried in the 
sand along the coast. You put them out 
and so long as the water does not rise 
they are as good as any, but let a nice 
large wave wash over them and you can 
kiss them Good-bye, for they fill with . 
sand and water and disappear forever. 


* * * * 


DRINKING water is the most serious 
proposition. The supply would have to 
be obtained from the artesian well at 
Ocean City, though the tank might be 
filled at places along the shore where the 
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water is good. I should take my Army 
canteen, in which to carry a supply when 
shooting. Bury it in the cool, wet sand 
near the blind and the water is kept 
quite cool. On a chance for some fish- 
ing, I should carry a salt water bamboo 
jointed rod and a good supply of hooks 
on treble gut — about No. 1 New York 
bass. These have a rather long shank 
and I should wind them well up on the 
gut with fine copper wire, to prevent the 
keen teeth of blue-fish from snapping 
them off. For off-shore fishing I should 
buy a 150-foot coil of braided No. 2 
cotton line, with a dozen or two of bass 
hooks No. I-o on steel wire; also several 
bank sinkers, about 8 ozs. each. The pro- 
fessional fishermen smile at this outfit, 
but somehow I have always managed to 
get my share of whatever was biting. As 
soft-shell crabs are considered a delicacy, 
and as the same gentlemen in their peeler 
or hard-shell stage are good bait, natur- 
ally a crab net would be part of the 
equipment. I like to travel independent 
of the market :! possible. 
* * * * 

I KNOw how to cook a camp dinner 
or other meals, but on a trip of this 
kind hate such work and prefer hav- 
in* an attendant for the purpose. It is 
all very good to prepare your own meals 
when the day’s work means that duty 
as part of it. Cruising in the woods, it’s 
part of the game; but when one goes to 
the seashore for an outing and has to be 
over on the beach before sun-up, it spoils 
the whole day to get up an hour or two 
earlier or have to leave the blind in the 
late afternoon, just when the birds are 
flying, to make a fire and cook. Nay, nay, 
nay! Cut wood, clean fish, carry water, 
pick birds, but excuse me from the rest 
of the kitchen canary’s work. The sup- 
plies of eatables would naturally vary 
with the desires of the individual. Per- 
sonally, bacon, baked beans, shredded 
wheat biscuit (if milk is obtainable), 
fish and canned tomatoes would about 
fill the bill. A two hole oil stove would 


be about the size for not more than three 
men. 
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Let us hope that the brother who 
contemplates this coastwise trip will be 
able to make it. I would like to meet 
him and compare notes. I doubt if he 
can find a place so well suited for his 
outing as our coastal bays, but then I am 
prejudiced. That down-river trip he 
mentions would be another fu.e outing, 


, but too far from base for the writer. 


* * * * 

LookInG over the various seed cat- 
alogs, the number and variety of spray- 
ing apparatus offered for sale, causes the 
thought that farmers do not appreciate 
the value of birds in their orchards or 
they would not invest in machines and 
give their time to spraying trees, in 
preference to protecting our feathered 
visitors. I have no doubt that the grow- 
ing scarcity of worm and bug eating 
birds has had much to do with the in- 
vasion of parasitic insects and diseases 
in our orchards. Ten years from now 
(if the birds disappear in the same pro- 
portion that they have in the past dec- 
ade) the farmer will be obliged to fight 
for his very existence against the present 
well known invaders and others yet to 
come in numbers sufficient to cause 
trouble. 

» * * 

Ducks and geese have been flying over 
in large flocks and the weatherwise are 
predicting an early spring. A few snipe 
have been reported on the big swamps 
of the Gunpowder. These latter gentry 
have no rule that mere human beings un- 
derstand. I have killed them in March, 
in April, and a few in the early part of 
May; but, while weather conditions 
probably govern their migrations north 
and south, it would take a wise one to 
predict their coming or going. 

a * . * 

Now the pike fisherman is getting 
busy. Esox is found in and about tribu- 
tary waters of Chesapeake Bay in fair 
numbers and the low-browed pirate 
affords excellent sport, and, if you don’t 
mind bones, figures equally well on the 
table. In some waters the pike will rise 

















to an artificial bait, but with us the best 
and only bait worth while is the live min- 
now. You can take the trolly to some 
good places ; to others, the railroad. Hire 
a light skiff, from the stern of which 
will project two cane rods with as many 
lines attached thereto. Then you row 
quietly along on the edge of the stream 
where the eel-grass offers excellent hid- 
ing places, the lines dragging over the 
surface. If your luck is with you, pres- 
ently a green and gold streak flashes 
through the water; the tip of the rod 
bends to the strain. If you are new at 
the business, you'll stop the boat and 
make a frantic grab at that particular 
rod and when you haul in there will no 
fish on the hook. If you are an expert, 
the boat will be stopped just the same, 
but you will sit quiet until Mr. Esox de- 
cides to bolt the bait, and when the 
second bend to the rod indicates that the 
hook is safely inside the fish, then, and 
not until then, the strike is made, the 
wriggling fish is drawn close to the boat, 
the landing net dipped deftly under it 
and your fish is safe. 
o* * * Ok 

SoME persons state that the pike swal- 
lows the minnow tail first. Others again 
go a little further and say that it scales 
the bait before swallowing it. Be this as 
it may, it is well known that Esox holds 
the bait in his mouth for a brief season 
before bolting it whole and rarely is it 
necessary to take out the hook by force 
of arms, for almost the instant the fish 
is boated out comes the hook and some 
times the bait with it. Hence the land- 
ing net to make a sure catch. The pike 
is not a fighter when hooked; that is, it 
’ is unnecessary to have a reel and play 
the fish to tire it out. At the same time 
a pike will play some very pretty antics 
before it is landed. If it can get near a 
sunken log, the line will be neatly wound 
around the projecting end and the fish 
will turn a joyful somersault that results 
in freedom. Failing this, it will swim 
under the boat and thus get a purchase 
on the line, when the broad tail will give 
leverage enough to free the hook. In 
the water the pike is a terror to smaller 
fish, eating them without discrimination 
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and fighting larger fish with the utmost 
ferocity. In the boat beware of his 
teeth! Many a man bears the scars of 
a bite gained from careless handling. 
Expensive tackle is not needed. The 
ordinary cane rod and rather light linen 
line is good enough. Most fishermen use 
a hook about one size larger than the 
perch hook and wrap the snell with thin 
copper wire. 
* * * * 


THE matter of fishing tackle is a large 
subject and one can spend a lot of money 
if he so desires. If you don’t believe 
this, start reading some of the catalogs. 
Thirty dollars for a reel; $12 for a line 
120 feet long; $30 for a rod. By the 
time one is outfitted, a hundred dollars 
will be gone. Fortunately there are other 
styles and kinds from which to make a 
choice ;- otherwise the poor man would 
have to stay at home and buy his fish in 
the market. Some fishermen like to own 
a valuable rod and it adds to their pleas- 
ure. No one should find fault with this. 
Others prefer to get fish without un- 
necessary esthetics attached. The rod 
and the line are only a means to an end. 
I remember an experience of my own 
some years ago, when about to return 
home from a short trip to the seaside. 
Fishing had been good off the railroad 
bridge, owing to Old Ocean cutting a 
canal through the beach into the bay and — 
flooding that body of water with regular 
salt-water tides. Armed with a cane rod, 
a rather antiquated line and a supply of 
wire-snooded hooks (also a supply of 
soft-shell crabs for bait) I landed 
twenty-nine blue-fish from 8 to 10 inches 
long, two yellow-tail and one plain sea 
trout and a 4-pound rock-fish. No play- 
ing such fish! They would strike and 
up they would come on to the bridge 
floor, to be entombed in the basket. The 
rock was the last fish caught and it was 
saved by the merest fluke, for the line 
parted just above the hooks as I swung 
the fish in over the rail of the bridge, 
and even then if a bystander had not 
promptly grabbed the lively beggar it 
would probably have jumped back into 
its native element before I could have 
dropped the rod and caught it. No 
science about this, not a bit! But Oh! 
you fish on the table the next morning! 

Sam’t J. Fort, M. D. 
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THE WHITE BASS RUN. 


By Rev. O. WARREN SMITH. 


I WAS born and raised in the Badger 
State—my boyhood home being 
almost on the banks of the Lower Wolf 
River, in Wisconsin, where the spring 
run of the white bass is an annual event, 
looked forward to by old and young 
alike. About the middle of May the fish 
appear and a week or ten days after the 
first stragglers are taken the run is at 
its height — continuing for three weeks 
or so, during which time countless num- 
bers of the silvery bass are taken. From 
far and near lovers of white bass fish- 
ing gather to the fray; the sturdy yeo- 
man, desirous of salting down a half 
barrel for future use; the city dilettante, 
seeking to while away a day or two; 
the rosy cheeked miss, more anxious to 
capture beaux than fish and hooking 
both with delicious sangfroid; and the 
bare footed, brown faced urchin, to 
whom white bass fishing is a serious 
business indeed. And it is always the 
lad who gets the most out of the fishing. 
Live minnows are used for bait almost 
exclusively, though a few fish are taken 
on small trolling spoons. Once in a 
while a fly enthusiast essays the use of 
the fuzzy-wuzzy lures — being regarded 
with amusement by the great majority 
for his pains: However, one who under- 





stands the habits of the fish may take 
white bass with flies, and when so taken 
the fish afford fine sport.- Long cane 
poles are more in evidence than jointed 
rods — even regular users of the latter 
averring that the former are much the 
best. No doubt more fish can be taken 
on a long pole, but it’s the playing of the 
fish and not its capture that makes ang- 
ling worth while, and I’m ready to assert 
that there is more fun to be derived from 
playing a white bass on a 5-ounce fly 
rod than on an unyielding cane pole. 
Most of the fishing is done from boats, 
though there are times when many are 
caught from the shore. Because of the 
great demand for boats and_ bait, some 
pennywise individuals have established 
themselves at Gill’s Landing and other 
convenient points along the river — 
doing a thriving business during the sea- 
son. Ofttimes the man with boats to 
let is a character — supplying you with 
all requisites for a consideration and tell- 
ing you where and how to catch fish 
gratuitously. Such a man is Peter 
Damon, the Seventh Day Adventist, who 
has a shack and a flotilla of half-scows 
below Gill’s Landing. If you have time 
to smoke a pipe with him, you'll find 
him ready to discuss Ichthyology or 























Theology and both with equal felicity ; 
but don’t mention Daniel or Revelations, 
unless you have 24 hours to spare, for 
those books are his especial favorites. 
One week last May — desiring to re- 
new my youth if possible, to. catch a 
few white bass and to also try out a new 
fly rod and automatic reel —I boarded a 
Soo Line train for Weyauwega (though 
Gill’s Landing would have been my des- 


tination, had I*not wanted to visit the: 


town of my birth) ; however, the Land- 
ing can easily be reached by team from 
Weyauwega, and the hotel facilities of 
the latter place are all that can be de- 
sired. I was very unfortunate in the time 
of my visit for Thor, the Thunderer, 
was in an unpleasant frame of mind — 
striking blow on blow with his great 
hammer, until the skies wept in an ex- 
cess of fear and the solid earth shook 
from the reverberations thereof. Unpro- 
pitious weather for fishing surely and I 
was in despair, fearing that I would be 
compelled to return at the end of my 
leave of absence without having even 
tried the new rod and reel. Finally there 
came a morning when the skies were 
clear, though the scalding sun beat down 
with a premonition of future thunder 
storms and the birds talked incessantly 
of meteorological disturbances. Though 
the weatherwise ones shook their heads 
forbiddingly, my companion and I caught 
the first stage for the Landing, which 
we reached at 8 a. m., after a somewhat 
rough passage, for we were the only 
passengers and unable to hold the springs 
down. We made arrangements with the 
owner of a gasoline launch to come 
down-river at 4 o'clock and pick us up 
{for fighting the current of Wolf River 
5 or 6 miles is to be avoided if possible) ; 
then we hunted up Peter Damon’s place, 
secured a boat and embarked upon the 
bosom of the river. 

Now the Lower Wolf is a miniature 
Missouri, murky and slow moving. 
Though navigable for small steamers as 
far up as New London, at low water 
Navigation is accomplished above Gill’s 
Landing only by dint of much patience 
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and — perspiration. However, all this 
is to be changed, as the Government is 
to dredge the river, and, with the bars 
eliminated, the boat captains will find 
themselves possessed of a useless stock 
of cuss words. At first glance one 
would think the Wolf almost without 
current, so wide and unobstructed is the 
stream; but the fisherman is surprised 
to find his little craft being rapidly borne 
along, the trees which fringe the banks 
slipping imperceptibly to the rear. Blis- 
ters and back aches are the portion of 
the unsuspecting ones who allow their 
boats to drift with the current for four 
or five hours, unless they have previously 
made arrangements to be towed back up- 
stream by a power boat. So, you see, 
the Wolf (murky and slow moving 
though it be) is a practical joker. But 
to drift with the river, secure in the 
thought that there will be no muscle 
racking return voyage, is ideal. Not 
only in white bass time is the fishing 
good ; but all season long there are bass, 
pike, pickerel and catfish, the taking of 
which will test any man’s skill. To float 
from Shawano to Oshkosh — camping, 
drifting, fishing — would make an ideal 
vacation. 

We had drifted for some distance, 
listening to the music of the birds (for 
they love these low lying shores) and the 
peculiar note of the bittern “ driving 
stakes” back on the marsh, before we 
hooked a fish; then mine was the fortun- 
ate rod and a crappie, or, as it is locally 
called, a strawberry bass, the fish. While 
the crappie did not test my new rod, its 
action pleased me and I awaited the ad- 
vent of a white bass anxiously, not only 
because I was fishing with new tools but 
also because seven years had passed since 
I had hooked a Roccus Chrysops. How- 
ever, my companion had the pleasure of 
hooking the first bass and I watched the 
little battle with interest — rejoicing with 
him when I saw the fish flopping on the 
bottom of the boat. I am under the im- 
pression that my companion also took the 
second Chrysops, which I beheld with 
envy gnawing at my soul. But, as all 
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things come to him who waits, so at last 
a bass took my waiting shiner, and after 
a brief struggle —the fish is not much 
of a fighter — was safely landed. Later 
on I hooked a truly large bass, with 
something like 100 feet of line out, and 
that fish proved a fighter, going into the 
air twice after the manner of the small- 
mouth — something that I never saw a 
white bass do before. The light fly rod, 
backed up by the instant action of the 
automatic, proved too much for the com- 
bative fellow, who had evidently studied 
the small-mouth’s method of doing bat- 
tle, and he surrendered. Right then and 
there I sold an automatic to my com- 
panion, and I was not out on an adver- 
tising trip either. 

So we floated on, now and then taking 
a fish, but not exerting ourselves to 
make a record catch, for we have passed 
the time when success means a wash-tub 
of fish, though in our degenerate days 
such catches have been made by us. We 
passed many anchored boats whose occu- 
pants were faithfully angling away, rich 
and poor, male and female —for all 
classes and conditions make pilgrimages 
to Wolf River in white bass time and 
from far and near they come. The 
fishermen greet one another with queries 
regarding luck and merry gibe and jest, 
for the Spirit of Good-fellowship reigns 
supreme and the snobs are few and far 
between. Gasoline launches, noisy and 
evil smelling, were constantly moving 
up and down river. Of course we exe- 
crated them, knowing full well that we 
would welcome a particular power boat 
when it came for us in the evening. 
Such is human nature. 

I have mentioned the blackbirds found 
along the river, for the low lying marsh 
lands form a veritable blackbird para- 
dise, even the yellow-headed variety 
(that stranger from west of the Missis- 
sippi) being quite common — his harsh 
Chank! chank! sounding above the mel- 
low Chin-chink-erree! of the beautiful 
red-wing. A yellow-head hopped about 
among the willows close to the water’s 
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edge, all unmindful of our boat, which 
was not 15 feet distant, pausing once in 
a while to utter its queer squeaking song, 
which was produced only after fearful 
bodily contortions. If the production of 
the song was one-half as painful as the 
actions of the bird would seem to indi- 
cate, I’m ready to aver that the game 
was not worth the candle. However, 
the yellow-head is a beautiful fellow and 
I am glad that he is to be found in the 
sedge below Gill’s Landing. 

At a spot called The Red Banks — the 
only really high banks found between 
Gill’s Landing and Fremont — we tied 
up for lunch. After being cramped up 
in a boat for five hours it seemed won- 
derfully good to get out and stretch one’s 
legs, or, like Caliban, just to sprawl flat 
on the ground. Having rested, we again 
embarked and drifted on down past 
Partridge Lake always a melancholy 
spot for us, for somewhere near its west- 
ern shore a boyhood friend and his com- 
panion were drowned while duck hunt- 
ing, their bodies not being recovered 
until the following spring. It has always 
been a mystery to us why our young 
friend should have been taken, entering 
as he was upon manhood and with a 
brilliant career stretching out before 
him. Verily, the ways of The Master 
are past finding out. 

Just below Partridge Lake we came 
upon several citizens of Fremont busily 
fishing. As their methods were some- 
what peculiar, we determined to anchor 
in their vicinity and watch them, and 
also do a little fishing on our own ac- 
count, while we awaited the arrival of 
our power boat. The tools our bucolic 
friends used were long cane poles, heavy 
lines about once and a half as long as 
their poles, weighty sinkers and large 
hooks ; the bait of course was minnows. 
The casting of such a rig created quite 
a commotion in the water, but that fact 
disturbed the fishermen not at all. Their 
methods of procedure were to cast the 
heavily weighted lines out towards the 























centre of the river, then force their poles 
down under water until the tips rested 
on the bottom and hold them in that posi- 
tion two or three minutes. Strange in- 
deed it seemed to see those fellows sit- 
ting there with but the large end of their 
poles sticking out of the water and smok- 
ing as contentedly as though white bass 
were not in their minds at all. Then 
the pole would be lifted from the water 
and the line brought in with short jerks. 
It is not to be denied that they caught 
fish—yes, I think more than we did; for 
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lifted our modest string of fish from 
the water, the operator of the boat 
grinned derisively and we knew that he. 
was thinking of the times when he had 
taken a hundred fish in a couple of 
hours, while we had consumed a whole 
day in capturing one-tenth of that num- 
ber; but, then, we had taken something 
which it was an impossibility for him to 
capture, so we were satisfied and grinned 
in turn. After all, success or failure is 
but a matter of view-point. Then came 
the lazy, luxurious trip up the river. The 
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when one was hooked it was promptly 
brought in and no chance given it to 
escape. But even though they may have 
captured two fish to our one, we had 
twice as much fun as they did; so the 
thing was even. I am glad I have dis- 
covered something new under the sun 
but have no desire to do likewise. 
When the afternoon sun hung low 
over the lake and thoughts of supper be- 
gan to obtrude themselves, a power boat 
flying the Stars and Stripes swung round 
the bend and picked us up. When we 


angry waters foamed and snarled about 
the nose of our launch, but the powerful 
little engine laughed at their impotent 
threats — steadily climbing up-stream 
while we sat and dreamed. One by one 
familiar spots sped by — Red Banks, the 
Island and Big Bend; then, all too soon, 
came Gill’s Landing once more and the 
stage ride back to little old Weyauwega. 
The next morning an early train hurried 
me back to desk and correspondence. 
Why did I ever become a man? Why, 
indeed ! 
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A LUCKY MAN. 





I note in the March Sports AFIELD, 
where Floyd G. Wendle, M.D., of Dan- 
ville, Illinois, writes as follows: 

With a year’s outing staring me in the face, 
and being a lover of all outdoor sports from 
fishing to big-game hunting, I wish to ask your 
readers’ opinions as to the best all-around 
point. Our party will consist of two families. 
We want the wilds and not the usual summer 
hotel outings. Is there anything better than 
Northern Idaho? What points in that country 
are the most available? Any information along 
these lines will be sincerely appreciated. 


Just imagine it! Shut your eyes and 
say to yourself: One year’s vacation! 
Here is a man with this space of time 
allotted him, to spend as his yearnings 
dictate, and straightway he harkens to 
the spell of the Woods and Waters, heeds 
the call of Fin and Feather, and seeks 
the benefits of a camping life. Here 
indeed is a man after my own heart; 
for, were I endowed with the same lib- 
erty, I would go and do just as he is 
planning. Verily, the gods are good to 
him! May his vacation pleasures real- 
ize all he anticipates and may he enjoy 
every little second thereof! Then, too, 
privileged person, his eyes are focused 
on the right place. He doesn’t care to 
go to Africa and slaughter big game; 
doesn’t care for Canadian waters, with 
their high prices and Fashion. He real- 
izes that, right here in these good old 
United States, are game and fish a-plenty 
and he shows a proper spirit by wishing 
to patronize home industries. As his 
vision is directed Idahowards and toward 
the Panhandle portion of the State, I 
make bold to assure him that Northern 
Idaho is the natural haunt of the deer, 
bear, mountain sheep, cougar, wolf and 
wild cat, besides trout and other game 
fish. Elk are protected in Bonner, Koot- 
enai, Shoshone, Latah, Nez Percé, Clear- 
water and Idaho Counties for 5 years; 
also the killing of moose, antelope, buf- 
falo, caribou and beaver is absolutely 
prohibited. The open season on deer, 
mountain goat and mountain sheep runs 
from Sept. 1 to Dec. 1, and for deer 
within Bonner, Shoshone, Latah, Nez 
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Percé, Clearwater and Idaho Counties 
from Sept. 20 to Dec. 20. Elk can be 
killed in Frémont and Bingham Counties 
from Sept. 1 to Dec. 31; trout are pro- 
tected during the month of April; the 
open season on grouse is from August 
15 to December 1. Bear are considered 
fair game at any period, with all restric- 
tions removed; which same feature per- 
tains to cougars and wolves, with the 
added feature of a bounty for all cou- 
gars and wolves killed. The resident 
license is $1.00 and entitles the bearer to 
all the privileges the State provides ; the 
non-resident license (covering only fish- 
ing) is $2.00. There is also a non-resi- 
dent $5.00 license that allows one to fish 
and hunt small game, and for $25 an 
outsider can secure the same privileges 
as the resident. 

Northern Idaho is largely occupied by 
the Bitter Root Mountains. These moun- 
tains are rough and densely timbered, 
but the lumberman is fast getting in his 
deadly work; some extensive portions 
have also been blackened by forest fires. 
Yet, even with these last two disadvan- 
tages, game is plentiful and the trout 
supply unlimited. The Doctor is cer- 
tainly going to have the time of his life, 
and, while I may envy his good fortune 
a bit, yet I’m going to help him all I 
can. Big game hunting means hard 
work. It spells climbing mountains, 
working through down timber and forc- 
ing one’s way through windfalls; but 
the game is there and one can secure his 
share after once making up his mind that 
things are not going to be handed to him 
on a platter. 

The trout fishing is a simpler proposi- 
tion. Go to the stream, drop your flies 
and pull them out. It’s as simple as 
ABC. True, there are some mosquitos 
in the valleys and along the meadows’ of 
the larger streams, but each joy must al- 
ways bear some little sting to enable 
us to better appreciate the gifts bestowed. 
The North Fork of the Coeur d’Aléne is 
considered the best trout stream in Amer- 
ica; but there are many other streams 
that are productive of gamy fish that 
should satisfy the most exacting. Some 






































of the streams are not as accessible to 
the angler as might be, but the harder 
the approach the greater the reward. 
Others are delightfully get-at-able and 
are consequently more frequented, but 
even at that, their banks are not lined 
with rods; while on some of those that 
are especially attractive through their 
ease of approach I have never met over 
two anglers on any given stretch of water 
in one day. The Idaho brooks all come 
tumbling down from the lofty moun- 
tains; the little water dipper tweets and 
whistles as he accompanies you along the 
stream; the stellar jay wakes the tim- 
bered heights; the wind breathes tune- 
fully through the towering pines and 
firs and always the sound of rushing 
waters is heard. But it all creates for 
me a delightful quiet that I have learned 
to love, and all day long while these 
voices talk to me I angle, smoke and 
rest. 

With a year’s time at his disposal what 
better could he do than go to Wallace, 
St. Mary’s or Coeur d’Aléne, Idaho; 
spend a month looking over routes, and 
ascertain the advantages one place pos- 
sesses over another. When he shall have 
made up his mind as to what he wants, 
then there is plenty of time to go ahead 
in a practical manner and reap the pleas- 
ures of a well arranged pilgrimage ; and 
he need not be afraid of bumping into 
that “summer hotel.” There are so 
many good places to select from that it’s 
difficult to decide for a fellow back in 
Illinois. Out here we each seek our lit- 
tle world of game and fish and enjoy that 
which is handiest to our work, becatse 
our trips are usually week end jaunts of 
one or two days. 

The St. Joe waters are good; the St. 
Mary’s waters are good; the Cceur 
d’Aléne waters are good; the Pend 
d’Oreille waters are good. In addition 
to excellent fishing, big game is found 
along ail of these streams. The St. Joe, 
the St. Mary’s and all the rest are rivers, 
and as they roll down the mountain val- 
leys are augmented every mile or so by 
minor streams or brooks (out here called 
Forks). All of them connect with large 
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lakes and they are all full of trout. My 
own notion of an ideal trip for two or 
three men not afraid of hard work would 
be a hike; but that ideal plan of mine 
would string this to lengthier propor- 
tions than my time will permit, so we'll 
have to forget it for the present. But, 
replying fo the good Doctor’s query as 
to whether there is a better place than 
Northern Idaho in which to spend a 
year’s freedom, I rise to remark that if 
there is I also would like to know the 
locality. E. K. STEDMAN. 
Malden, Washington. 


<i. 


A VACATION. 


It seemed as if the 15th of June would 
never come! Bill and I had our fishing 
tackle bought and had looked over the 
time tables, until we knew the sailing 
time of all the vessels on Lake Michigan. 
We were going fishing. We were going 
away from smoky Chicago. We were 
going to get away from everybody and 
everything ! 

At last the day did come. The boat 
was to sail at 6 in the afternoon. We 
were there at 5. Stowing our baggage 
in the state-room, we went out on deck 
and watched the loading of freight and 
the hurry of the passengers. Soon it 
commenced to rain, and rain it did. But 
what did we care? We were on board 
and the boat was about to sail. I felt 
sorry for two fellows. They had been 
delayed by the downpour and came up 
just after we had started. The boat 
pulled out — leaving them on the dock, 
and they both had fishing tackle. The 
rain stopped shortly after we had cleared 
the harbor. The sun came out nice and 
warm and the lake had just the right 
amount of swell to let you know you 
were afloat. It was delicious. We sat 
at the stern and watched the city gradu- 
ally fade away. We sat and smoked and 
thought of nothing — just dreamed. 

I don’t know which of us woke up first 
in the morning, but it was early — the 
sun not yet up; the sky gray, except in 
the northeast, which was getting redder 
every minute. We saw the sun and the 
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sand-hills of Michigan about the same 
time. It did not take long to eat break- 
fast that morning. 

Pentwater was our first stop, but we 
were not interested. Ludington was our 
place. At last we got there, and, look- 
ing around, found the man who was to 
drive us to the fishing grounds. We 
were soon through the town and out into 
the country. It was a long drive, but 
we didn’t care a bit. The roads were 
pretty sandy in places, making siow 
travel. This enabled us to get more de- 
tail. The country didn’t look like any- 
thing I had ever seen before. The houses 


and buildings so dilapidated; the fences - 


not kept up and nobody in sight. It was 
wild but beautiful. Sometimes our road 
took us to the top of a hill, where we 
could overlook miles of timber, inter- 
spaced with small lakes and streams. 
Strawberries seemed to grow anywhere 
and everywhere. In time we came to the 
place and such a place it was, too! High 
up on a bluff overlooking Upper Ham- 
lin Lake. Behind us were the trees. 

Our host turned us loose. About the 
first thing we did was to go to the edge 
of the bluff and just look. We had lived 
in the city so long that it took some time 
to appreciate the beauties all about us. 
We didn’t want to fish at first but just 
roamed around to see what was to be 
seen. A pair of cedar waxwings were 
collecting cobwebs from a nearby fence, 
to line the nest. An eagle circled over 
the great sand-hill in the west. A small 
saw-mill hummed in the distance — mak- 
ing music for us and making the place 
more dreamlike. 

We came to at last, clear down to 
earth, when we realized that our hurried 
breakfast was all gone. Did you ever 
eat? Eat so much you just couldn’t eat 
any more and still be hungry? We did 
and felt ashamed of ourselves. Then our 
hostess set a large strawberry shortcake 
tn front of us. Well, we couldn’t resist 
this and started all over again. I am 
glad we had the boat to pull that after- 
noon or we certainly should have been 
“ foundered.” 

Fishing wasn’t very good for a day or 
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two; so we spent most of our time in 
fixing up an old scow which once had 
done service as a sailboat. How we did 
work splicing ropes, sewing up the torn 
canvas and getting the mast secure! 
Then the rudder needed attention. 
Fortunately the hull was tight. I had 
never pulled a rope on a boat before and 
I guess Bill hadn’t more than a few 
times ; but we managed to get out of our 
little bayou and into the lake. Say! this 
was the real thing. It didn’t take long 
before we could go anywhere we wanted 
to—only we didn’t want to go any- 
where. We just sailed. Of course I got 
knocked into the water the first time the 
boom turned; after that I was on the 
watch. 

Bill had lots of fun with me for quite 
a while. We had drifted into a bayou 
and I was at the tiller. There were two 
stumps at the mouth of this bayou, but, 
try as I would, I couldn’t sail out. I 
would go from one stump to the other — 
not on the outside but always on the in- 
side. Bill sat up in the bow and just 
laughed and laughed — remarking from 
time to time, “ Here’s your old friend, 
Mr. Stump, again!” By this time I was 
getting pretty mad and he came back to 
where I was sitting —to get a match, 
he said. Soon after this I found that I 
was going to clear the stump and get out- 


side. I felt better. At last I was a real 
sailor. I had done something worth 
while. Then Bill said a boat would al- 


ways sail better if the rudder was under 
water. It seems that I had been trying 
to steer an old tub of a boat without a 
centreboard and with the rudder only 
just reaching into the water a couple of 


inches! We fixed the rudder when we 
came back. It semed to make quite a 
difference. 


Hamlin Lake level was raised by a 
large dam at the southern end, causing 
the water to overflow the lowlands and 
making a large lake of what was a part 
of the Sauble River. The submerging 
of these lowlands (most of which were 
covered by timber, now dead) makes a 
rough looking shore. This is especially 
so up near the mouth of the Sauble. 




















Pines were growing thickly here when 
the water came and killed them. Some 
are standing, some leaning ; others would 
have fallen but for the support given by 
their fellows. In places where the water 
is shallow you can see the trunks of 
others lying on the bottom. 

In the dusk of evening when you pull 
along this silent shore you may see the 
great blue heron 
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the cities. You ask about fishing? Well, 
we didn’t fish much, but you don’t have 
to catch fish to have a good time when 
you go fishing. Husert K. Henry. 


oe 


A RIGHT SIZABLE MUSKY. 


“T hand you herewith,” writes J. P. 
Hale of Madge, Wis., ‘‘a very attractive 
photo of a mus- 











earning his even- 
ing meal. You 
are startled by 
the call of the 
thunderpumper. 
Even the turtle 
as he falls off the 
log, splashing 
into the water at 
your approach, 
makes an un- 
canny sound. 
The dead pines 
intheir gray garb 
look more and 
more ghostly as 
the shadows 
thicken. A 
snake wriggles 
through the still 
water and gives 
you that creepy 
feeling. Not a 
sign or sound of 
civilization. 
Everything is as 
Nature made it. 
As you come 
around the 
wooded point 
you see a gray 
object at the 
water’s edge. It 
is a deer. A 
splendid shot for a rifle—but not at this 
time. You have come so quietly she 
does not hear you. She raises her head, 
sees you, and—is gone into the forest. 
We are now out on the big lake and pull 
for the house. We reach it by dark and 
soon go to bed and dream the dreams 
that came to man before the building of 
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callonge caught 
in one of our 
nearby lakes. It’s 
an honest pic- 
ture, as you can 
see, but we had 
no scales large 
enough to weigh 
the fish, which I 
believe would 
exceed 40 lbs. 
As stated in my 
last note, most 
of the muscal- 
longe caught in 
these waters are 
very large ones. 
A settler living 
near here caught 
a fawn that is 
nearly clear 
white. Its moth- 
er had either 
been run off or 
else did not care 
to own so freaky 
a creature. At 
last accounts it 
was doing well, 
although it was 
nearly starved 
when the settler 
first found it. 
Taking it by and 
large, as the sailors say, this section 
—the Shell Lake District of Northern 
Wisconsin—is one of the best game and 
fish sections in the State, and all the indi- 
cations point to an unusually lively season 
with the coming of warmer weather, 
Some prominent fishermen will visit us 
in June, and I will report their success.” 














LOWLY but steadily old Winter re- 
treats before the irresistible force 
of Spring, and we who love a day 

in the field begin to notice those unmis- 
takable signs which will soon start the 
migratory birds on their long journey 
from the Sunny South to the Far North, 
where they make their summer homes. 
No duck shooting is left for us. Their 
fast decreasing number leaves but a few 
scattering birds—stopping only for a 
night’s rest in some sheltered pond or 
cornfield. But there is a game bird 
more belovéd still who never fails to 
linger a few days in early spring—ap- 
parently for the purpose of allowing us 
to learn how very poorly we can shoot, 
after having been housed up through a 
long winter. You of true red blood have 
already guessed his name no doubt ; but, 
for the benefit of all, allow me to intro- 
duce the original and only Mr. Jack Snipe. 

Ting! a-ling! Ling! goes the tele- 
phone bell and we hurry to the phone. 
“Hello! hello! Is that you, Jim?” 
“Yes, this is Jim. Who’s this?” ‘“ Never 
mind who! Say, Jim, the snipe are in.” 
“Is that so?” “Yes; I saw a good- 


sized bunch this morning.” “ All right! 
Thank you. We'll try and come out 
this afternoon.” 


THE FIRST HUNT OF THE SEASON. 


By W. J. 





HANKS. 


Out come boots, coats, shells and 
guns. I use the plural,as 1 am the 
owner of a pair of trim little 160-gauge 
Ithacas, light and finely balanced; clean, 
hard shooting little guns that seem to 
be the ideal weapons for our shooting— 
mostly quail, rabbits, snipe and grouse 
—and I am mindful of a friend, Harry 
C., who keenly enjoys an occasional day 
in the field, though he doesn’t own a 
gun. Just as I am about to step out to 
look him up, his genial face appears at 
the door as he returns from the Post 
Office, and I acquaint him with the news 
just phoned to me by our kind farmer 
friend. “Want to go this afternoon, 
Harry?” “Sure!” “Allright. You 
can use one of my guns and I have 
plenty of shells. Just get your rubber 
boots and I’ll have the team here at the 
store at 12:30 sharp, so that we can make 
a long afternoon of it.” 

Punctual to the minute we meet at the 
store, and, stowing our guns and duffle 
under the seat, are off on our four-mile 
drive to the marsh. The roads are still 
very rutty and muddy and the sky is over- 
cast with gradually thickening clouds, 
which, with the rising southeast wind, 
indicates the probability of a spring driz- 
zle toward evening. But it is an ideal 




















day for snipe, and we are dyed. in-the- 
wool sportsmen and no ordinary discom- 
fort can mar the pleasure of anafternoon’s 
sport with such game as the jack-snipe. 

Naturally we each recall some event 
of similar trips in bygone days—some 
unusually good bag, some long and dif- 
ficult shot which resulted in a kill, or 
perhaps it is a long streak of unaccount- 
able misses, as on a certain day two 
years ago, when we each missed every- 
thing we pulled on, until in sheer des- 
peration, we swapped guns for luck, and 
Behold! each made a splendid record 
during the remainder of the day, bring- 
ing in a total of 30 birds—a very good 
bag indeed for this locality. 

What with story and chat of guns and 
ammunition, of bird speed and how to 
lead an incoming mallard, the road seems 
unusually short, and soon we are at the 
gate opening into the pasture adjoining 
the marsh. Here we hitch the team, gét 
into boots and coats, assemble the guns, 
fill our pockets with shells and start 
down the gently sloping hillside toward 
the happy hunting ground. The marsh, 
which is the only one of any size in this 
vicinity, varies in width from 10 to 40 
rods and extends in a generally easterly 
direction for about 2 miles. On either 
side are fields of corn stubble, also offer- 
ing Jack a good feeding ground. The 
old grass has been partly burned off at 
this end, leaving only occasional patches 
where little pools of water have pre- 
vented the fire from making a clean 
sweep. Around these pools and in the 
longer grass that marks the line of a 
little stream that winds its way through 
the length of the marsh, past experience 
has taught us, are the lurking places of 

the game. Harry takes the right; I, the 
left side. Keeping a few yards apart, 
we start down-wind, intending to range 
along one side to the further end of the 
marsh and return on the opposite side— 
thus giving us the opportunity of learn- 
ing which method is likely to give us 
the best shooting and also to allow the 
birds first flushed to rise against the wind 
without being at once out of range. 
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Scaipe! scaipe! scaipe! and, quarter- 
ing off to my left, rises a saucy, rocket- 
ing puff of brown and white on queerly 
crookéd but very serviceable wings. 
Crack! The right barrel speaks, but I 
was too hasty and he makes a quick 
right tack just an instant befere I am 
ready for it. But he is still in range and 
has now steadied in his flight—present- 
ing a less difficult target. An instant 
later the left trigger is pulled. He sud- 
denly fixes his wings and plunges al- 
most straight downward into a little 
puddle, as dead as the proverbial King 
Henry. Hardly have I fired the first 
shot, when, off at my left and almost 
under Harry’s feet, four birds spring 
into the air and hasten to seek a safer 
locality. Harry’s on his metal today, 
and, with a carefully timed right and 
left, scores a splendid double. “My hat 
is off to you, old man! and if you keep 
up that gait I shall soon be obliged to 
read you the limit clause of our game 
laws.” “No danger, Jim! That wasa 
lucky accident and not a hard chance at 
all,” is the modest reply. The escaping 
pair we mark down about half-way to 
the other end of the marsh, and, taking 
bearings for future reference, the dead 
birds are retrieved, and after a few min- 
utes spent in examining and admiring 
them, we proceed on our route ever 
watchful for the surprises usually in 
store when jack-snipe is the game. 

We are soon aware that the birds are 
in, and indeed in more than usual num- 
bers, as we jump them every few yards; 
but for some reason neither of us is able 
to duplicate our introductory good work. 
The first birds were really easy compared 
with these wary fellows and we both 
missed with provoking regularity. What 
with the wind, the uncertain light of a 
cloudy afternoon and the close resem- 
blance of the color of the birds to the 
neutral brown tint of the frost-withered 
grass patches, the shooting is hard 
enough. We each down a bird, then 
follow two or three clean misses. After 
each wasting both barrels on a sharp 
quartering bird, we pause to compare 
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notes. “How much did you lead that 
last bird, Harry?” ‘Seemed to me to 
be two feet at least, but I don’t believe 
it was enough at that, Jim.” “I’m go- 
ing to take a full arm swing on the next 
one and see.” 

Scaipe! scaipe! scaipe! and almost 
while he is speaking up jump two birds 
that had been hiding close under the 
bank of the little creek. They each 
take a widely different course, one cir- 
cling sharply to the right, the other to 
the left—presenting a similar though 
opposite quartering shot. Bringing the 
gun up quickly, I get into the line of 
flight; then, throwing the muzzles far 
ahead, I pull, and much to my surprise 
make a fine clean kill, the bird coming 
to the ground without a flutter. I turn 
to learn the result of my companion’s 
shot, which I had heard an instant later 
than my own. He too had been suc- 
cessful, scoring with the first shot. “How 
much did you lead-that bird, Harry?” 
“ Six feet, if an inch, Jim,” is the laugh- 
ing reply; ‘‘and, say, I think I’m on 
now, if it don’t get too dark or rain be- 
fore we find more birds. 1’m going to 
make up for some of my bad work or 
eat my coat!” 

We crawl through a wire fence and 
proceed to work out what has usually 
proven to be the best snipe ground here- 
abouts. And now we do have chances 
enough. In fact, we soon have so many 
that we are able to pass up the most dif- 
ficult ones and choose those that present 
fairly easy targets. We are having warm 
sport indeed with probably twenty-five 
birds in a little bog not over 20 rods in 
diameter, in the middle of which is quite 
a pond of open water, two or three feet 
deep. We had just reached the thick 
growth of rushes surrounding this pond 
when—Did I say we had no duck shoot- 
ing? Pardon me if I did, for up go five 
fine mallards and before they can get 
safely out of range two of them are ly- 
ing on the bog and two very much sur- 
prised but happy hunters are splashing 
through mud and water up to their boot 
tops to recover them. They certainly 
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do look big, but, after all, we both agree 
that in everything save size the snipe has 
first place in the ranks of game birds, 
We have now reached the end of the 
hunting grounds and after a few minutes — 
for rest and to take stock of game and 
shells we must About face! and begin 
the return march. 

On taking stock, we find that we each 
have just five shells left and that Harry 
has 11 snipe to my 10, he having held 
the lead he gained at the start. But it 
is 4 o’clock and beginning to rain. Tak- 
ing the north side we start on the return 
trip, walking rapidly and trusting to luck 
to flush as many birds as our limited 
supply of shells will warrant. The rain 
increases and the birds are lying close. 
Finally, just as we have decided to take 
a short cut to where the team is tied, 
three birds get up almost between us 
and rise in rapid, circling flight. If lam 
to tie the score, its Now or Never. 
Making sure as possible of the nearest, 
I cut loose and down he comes and soon 
joins his luckless companions in my 
hunting coat. Harry—good, generous 
boy !—does not shoot, so we are tied for 
the day and both happy. It is raining 
steadily now and we take the nearest 
route to the shelter of the buggy, well 
satisfied to call the day’s shooting done. 
As we jog homeward in the gathering 
darkness we experience that pleasure 
which comes to the tired but successful 
hunter at the end of a well earned day 
of recreation and when we sit that night 
by a cheerful fire, with soothing pipe, 
and listen to the gentle patter of the 
rain upon the roof we know the full 
measure of a sportsman’s joy in living 
over again the scenes of his First Hunt 
of the Season. 





A GOOSE HUNT IN THE PANHANDLE. 


Every one knows more or less about 
the Texas Panhandle. It is an old coun- 
try in the cattle business; but farming is 
rapidly taking the place of live stock. 
When there was no farming done in the 
Panhandle goose hunting was not much 
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, for there was nothing for them to 
live on; but now, since there are tracts 
put into fall wheat, maize, cane and 
Kaffir corn, it is an ideal place for them 
to winter. 

One morning early in January last we 
decided that the geese were getting too 
thick on our neighbor’s wheat field. So 
we got down the Old Reliable (which is 
a long-barreled 
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right over us and about 30 yards high. 
I fired, and one fell dead and the tip of 
another’s wing dropped. This one flew 
a half-mile before he came down. One 
of the boys went after him and brought 
him in, after shooting him when he 
started to fly again. They circled around 
after the lost ones and the boys shot one 
apiece with the target rifles. A goose 

is a big target 





single-shot 1 2- 
gauge) and two 
.22 Winchesters 
and spent the 
forenoon clean- 
ing them up and 
getting ready. 
We had been 
watching the 
geese for about 
aweekand knew 
about where 
they flew when 
they left the 
wheat field. 
About the mid- 
dle of the after- 
noon we went up 
in the cornfield 
and hid in the 
shocks. We were 
about a half-mile 
from where the 
birds were feed- 
ing. I should 
say there were 
at least 1,000 
geese in the 
flock. Sure. 
enough, we were 
right; for in 
about a half- 
hour they rose 
from the wheat 
and started toward us. Geese do not fly 
very fast when they are changing feed- 
ing grounds against a strong wind. It 
seemed to me that they would never 
get there. I can’t describe how I felt, 
there in that corn shock and afraid to 
bat an eye. 

On they came. At last they were 





A NICE BUNCH 





but it takes a 
good shot to get 
one with a .22. 
I guess the rest 
of them got dis- 
gusted. Any 
way, they left 
and did not 
bother that 
wheat for about 
a week. Then we 
went on down to 
the lake to see if 
we could get a 
few ducks, but 
they were suspi- 
cious of the noise 
they had heard 
and flew. There’s 
not much use in 
my torturing 
myself, trying to 
write more 
about our goose 
hunt—for you 
all know ’tis my 
first attempt at 
writing any- 
thing. But we 
certainly feasted 
high on two of 
those fine geese, 
roasted to a turn 
and stuffed with 
sage and onions. I was greatly inter- 
ested in Friend Hartshorn’s article, An 
Unsatisfactory Coon Hunt, in your 
March issue, and hope to send you 
other short sketches from this section— 
our opportunities for sport being among 
the best in the Southwest. 
Groom, Texas. L. S. Hopxins. 





OF HONKERS. 
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A HALF DAY WITH THE SQUIRRELS. 


Having heard that the squirrels were 
quite numerous in the hills adjoining my 
river bottom farm, and it being the proper 
season for them to cut on hickories, as 
we used to say when I was a boy, I de- 
cided to try for some. Accordingly, one 
morning in the latter part of September 
last, I set out for the hills long before it 
was daylight, in order to get to the woods 
by dawn. I carried my trusty old 12- 
gauge Ithaca hammer gun with 22-inch 
barrels, my shells being loaded with 
smokeless powder and No. 5 chilled 
shot. To reach my hunting ground, it 
was necessary to cross a big cleared 
ridge known as Thompson’s Hill and go 
directly past a graveyard situated on its 
slope. Just at this hour of the morning 
this place looked unusually gruesome 
and lonely; but, not being much afraid 
of ghosts and being used to walking and 
riding over the country at all hours of 
the night, I paid no more heed to the 
white marble monuments than I would 
to as many fence posts. Six hundred 
yards further on I came to the woods. 
Here, getting over a very much dilapi- 
dated rail fence and turning to my left, I 
took a path up a steep hill that I was 
familiar with, having traveled it many 
times at night while coon hunting. Fol- 
lowing this until I reached the top of the 
hill, I came out into a cleared field. 
Some 300 yards further on | came to 
what had once been a peach orchard. 
Here I turn to the right, enter the woods 
again and start down a long ridge that 
runs towards the waters of Bill’s Creek. 
Following this for some distance, I come 
to an old rail fence that crosses the ridge 
in a cluster of big hickory timber. Here 
I sit down on the fence, to wait for day 
to make its appearance. Already there 
is a faint light in the east and I hear the 
hickory nuts falling in every direction. 

I sit here resting for almost two hours, 
but, somehow, the squirrels do not seem 
to come my way. Tiring of this, I hunt 
along the ridge for a while; then turn 
to the right and down the hill and back 
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around the steep hillside, where I make 
my way cautiously through the under- 
brush. I have heard many squirrels 
but as yet have not seen a single one, 
Presently I come out on a little spur in 
the hill where the sun is now shining 
brightly, and, looking far ahead, I espy 
a big squirrel lying ona branch, sunning | 
himself in the tip top of a big hickory. 
He’s too far off for a shot, so I work my 
way stealthily through the dense under- 
growth, taking care lest I step on a dead 
branch and make it snap. In a few 
minutes I reach a place a short distance 
above the giant hickory and by squirm- 
ing around in the brush I can see the 
squirrel lying just where I first saw him. 
He looks very small, away up in the top 
of that mammoth tree, as I view him 
through a small opening in the leaves; 
but, taking deliberate aim, I let him have 
it and have the satisfaction of seeing him 
roll limply off the limb—striking the 
ground far below me. I know by the 
sound he makes when he strikes the 
ground that he is not going to try to 
make a get-away; so take my time in 
going down to where he is. I find him 
to be a nice fat one, and, sticking him in 
my hunting coat pocket, pass on around 
the hill in quest of more. After going 
about a mile through the thicket—hear- 
ing lots of squirrels but seeing none—I 
sat down in a narrow lane to rest a while. 
After sitting perfectly still for a half- 
hour, I saw hickory nuts falling out of 
a nearby tree and knew that there was 
a squirrel up there, but, though I wait- 
ed for nearly an hour, he never showed 
himself at all. Just as I was leaving, I 
heard a rustling in the leaves on the 
ground just above me, and, turning 
quickly, saw one running down-hill and 
just as he jumped onto an old stump I 
caught him with a load of chilled shot 
and off he rolled, to take his place in the 
hunting coat. 

I now strike up the hill and come out 
in an old field, and, bearing to my right, 
skirt around the head of Turkey Run 
and pass Peeden’s Spring. Still bearing 
to my right, around the head of Bob’s 




















Hollow, I drop over on the head of 
Ren’s Hollow. Flanking around this, 
{ come up on a big ridge at the head of 
Sulphur Creek. Following this, I come 
out at the mouth of Turkey Pen Hollow, 
which empties into Little Scary Creek. 
I now turn back up Little Scary and am 
going right up the creek with a cleared 
hill rising abruptly on my left and a 
thickly wooded slope on my right. All 
at once a big squirrel comes racing down 
the cleared hill, a short distance ahead 
of me. Across the hollow and into the 
woods he goes. I run up to where I 
last saw him, where I stand and watch 
for some time. Not seeing him, I begin 
to shake a bush. This scares him and 
I hear the bark flying off a large shell- 
bark hickory that stands on a bench just 
above me, and, looking up, 1 see him 
come around on my side of the trunk, 
about half-way from the ground, and 
start on up by long jumps over the 
rough bark. Bringing my gun into 
play, I fire first one barrel and then the 
other at him as he climbs; but, owing 
to the sun shining directly in my eyes, I 
miss both times, and he scampers safely 
away. I now sit down and wait for him 
to show himself, but he has evidently no 
intention of doing so. I now went to 
the root of the big shellbark and began 
to slap the trunk with the top of a sap- 
ling standing nearby, and to my surprise 
heard him jump out of the top and land 
in the top of another tree further up the 
hill, and away he goes up the hill, jump- 
ing from the top of one tree to the top 
of another, with me running up the slope 
as fast as I can—trying to keep under 
him, so as to see him through the thick 
leaves. I keep going at this rate until 
almost out of breath and have just about 
despaired of overtaking him, when I 
catch a fleeting glimpse as he sails 
through the bush and leaves, away up 
in the top of a big black oak. Catching 
. a quick aim, I pull trigger and down he 
comes. It is now well on towards noon, 
and, the sun being very hot, I turn.my 
steps homeward, where I arrive about 2 
o’clock, having spent a strenuous but 
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pleasant forenoon. And I am now look- 
ing forward to next hickory. nut time, 
when I hope to again slip off all by my- 
self to ramble among the beautiful and 
picturesque West Virginia hills.: 
REMBRANDT MorGan. 





ELK IN CALIFORNIA. 


Those who are interested in the per- 
petuation of our big game will be glad 
to learn that elk are not extinct in Cali- 
fornia, as has long been supposed. In 
January a herd of fifty were discovered 
by a forest ranger in the Smith River 
Country in Del Norte County. This 
discovery is especially gratifying to those 
interested, in view of the fact that quite 
recently officials of the Biological Survey 
proposed a plan for setting aside a sec- . 
tion of one of the National Forests in 
the State for the breeding of elk, the 
stock to be brought from Yellowstone 
National Park at considerable expense. 

Morris H. Crockett. 








SURPRISING A COYOTE. 


I had just conie to the Indian Terri- 
tory, having been elected principal of the 
school in a nice little city (I am nota 
teacher now), and, like all young men 
whose blood tingles with a love for out- 
door sport, I was anxious to bag a 
specimen of the largest game to be 
found in the vicinity of my new home, 
which at that time was the ccyote. I 
had traversed the large pastures to the 
east of the town day after day, with 
Winchester across my saddle, and had 
gotten numbers of shots, which to a 
practiced hunter would have been re- 
garded as easy, but in each case I had 
missed and the only result visible was 
the greatly accelerated speed with which 
the animal moved away. 

One Saturday morning, in company 
with one of my scholars, I set out to 
tramp up the Beaver, in quest of Bob 
White, with an eye out for any other of 
the feathered or furred inhabitants of the 
country along this stream, where only a 
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few short years before countless deer 
and turkeys were to be found. Having 
encountered nothing worth firing at, we 
came to where a small, thickly wooded 
tributary came in from the west, and the 
large oaks and pecans looked so inviting 
a place for squirrels that we decided to 
turn up this stream, in the hope that a 
change of direction would bring a change 
ofluck. Hardy, the boy, reached a spot 
that to his mind was a good place to 
still-hunt for squirrels, and here I left 
him, while I wandered further up-stream. 
It was a wild looking place naturally, 
and this was greatly enhanced in my 
imagination by the fact that we were in 
the great Suggs Pasture, where, at an 
earlier day, many daring deeds were re- 
ported to have been performed by the 
Suggs cow-punchers—the stories con- 
taining some dark and mysterious meth- 
ods of dealing with rival contingents. 
As I walked along I allowed my imagi- 
nation to represent this as a primeval 
condition and well it might have been, 
for there was in the immediate vicinity 
no mark of man. I was just rounding a 
shallow lake, thickly bordered with 
bushes and vines, when my attention 
was attracted to a movement upon the 
water and there I saw a solitary blue- 
winged teal quietly pluming itself. I 
raised my double-barrel 16-gauge Rem- 
ington hammerless to my shoulder to 
shoot the duck, when a tawny form was 
reflected to me from the surface of the 
water on the opposite shore, and, look- 
ing up, I saw a large coyote just passing 
out of range of my light loads, around 
the head of the lake. To the west of me 
was a skirt of prairie 300 yds.-wide and 
of slightly higher ground and across this 
he sped like a flash, disappearing in the 
dense wood beyond. I stood for a few 
minutes, transfixed almost by the sight, 
and then turned and shot the duck. 
Hardy came running up, attracted by 
the sound of the shot. When I pointed 
the duck out to him he immediately sat 
down and began to take off his shoes, 
preparatory to going in for the game. 
While standing there watching him and 
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thinking how much so small a matter 
meant to him, boy that he was, I heard 
a short, sharp bark up the creek to the 
west of me, and, leaving Hardy to re- 
trieve the duck, 1 stepped out to the 
edge of the open space to see if I could 
find the source of the noise. Suddenly 
the bushes parted and a large coyote 
(the same that I had seen no doubt) 
burst into view on a dead run, headed 
straight toward the spot where I stood, 
On he came, looking back first over one 
shoulder and then the other, as if in 
mortal terror of some pursuer, never 
taking a look in front to see if there 
were danger in that direction. I wish I 
could make my readers see that picture 
as I saw it! But the sensation of hav- 
ing a wild animal rapidly approach you 
—the fascination and the charm—are 
indescribable, and it is only the hunter 
who has experienced a like condition 
that can go with me into the spirit of the 
adventure. A hundred yards from me 
he paused to look back and then with a 
great spring he rushed on, straight 
toward me! I sank upon one knee be- 
hind some low bushes at the edge of the 
prairie, every nerve a-quiver with excite- 
ment. Every moment represented to 
my excited imagination a very consider- 
able space of time. What would he do? 
Would he scent me and turn aside be- 
fore coming within sure range? Would 
he pause again, see me with his sharp 
eyes, and get away? or would he come 
right on up to me as close as I would 
allow and then by some mysterious 
movement cause me to miss him? While 
all these thoughts were surging through 
my mind the wolf was coming on and at 
last. I knew that he was close upon me, 
not over 20 yds. away—never having 
yet suspected the presence of danger. 
As I raised the little Remington to my 
shoulder (I had not had time to change 
the loads of soft No. 6s for heavier shot) 
the wolf saw me and in that brief glance 
the full realization of his danger broke 
upon him. What a picture of cunning, 
ferocity and despair!’ Throwing his fect 
under him and digging his nails into the 























ground, he gathered himself for a spring 
to one side, his eyes glaring straight into 
mine with all the emotions that the pres- 
ence of man awakens in the wild beast. 
But he was too late. The little Reming- 
ton poured a stream of blazing lead into 
his side. He bounded high into the air, 
snapping viciously to right and left, re- 
ceived the second charge while in the 
air, and (when I came to) was lying full 
length upon 
the grass, lash- 
ing the ground 
with his heavy 
hairy tail, It 
would require 
a moving pic- 
ture machine to 
give you an 
idea of the ac- 
robatic stunts 
that I pulled 
off when I 
found that I 
had actually 
killed a wolf. 
But my gyra- 
tions were 
tame, com- 
pared with 
those that 
Hardy un- 
wound when 
he came up. He 
was absolutely 
wild. Before he 
reached the 
scene he called 
out to me, ask- — 
ing what I was 

shooting at. 

“A wolf,” I 

cried. “I’ve 

killed a wolf!” Overmastered with boy- 
ish incredulity, he exclaimed, ‘Yes, 
you've played the Devil!” (forgetting, 
in the excitement of the moment, our 
relation of teacher and pupil). But when 
he saw the coyote lying upon the ground, 
he flung his gun down, went high into the 
air, turned a few extra hand springs, 
rolled over the grass into the bushes, and 
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The Two Handsome Pointers, Rex and Ace o’ Clubs, with 
their Owner, H. B. Wood of Brenhem, Texas. 
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then, getting up and coming up close to 

me, asked, with a half wild look in his 

eyes: “Did you kill that wolf, sure 

*nough?” MarsHALL Scott. 
Hastings, Oklahoma. 





FINE DOGS ODDLY MARKED. 


Sometimes one’s ingenuity is sorely 
taxed to hit upon just the right name 
for a puppy; 
but reference 
to the accom- 
panying photo- 
graph will 
show that the 
gentleman de- 
picted with his 
pointer friends 
had in one in- 
stance no room 
for choice. It 
just had to be 
Ace o’ Clubs! 
—for that is 
what every- 
body else 
would have 
called him, any 
way. The club 
mark on the 
hips, including 
the tail, would 
arrest the most 
casual glance. 

H. B. Wood, 
an enthusiastic 
sportsman of 
Brenham, Tex- 
as, writes us as 
follows con- 





two beautiful 
pointers: ‘They are of the Rip Rap- 
Jingo stock. Rex is the sire of Ace o’ 
Clubs, the dam being brought from Ala- 
bama to Abilene, Tex. There were 13 
puppies in the litter, and Ace o’ Clubs’ 
marking suggests that he was probably 
the 13th. The puppies ali lived and 
were sold before they were four months 
old, bringing from $20 to $35 each. 


cerning these - 
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Rex is a fine, steady field dog, good for 
seven days in the week. He is of aver- 
age height but has wonderful breast and 
shoulder development. Ace o’ Clubs is 
too young to have proven his ability, 
but I think he will be the better dog of 
the two. He covers his ground well, 
points and backs perfectly, and in ap- 
pearance and style is certainly a beauty.” 


A WILDERNESS DISCOVERY. 








The incident has very little of interest, 
except as showing how, in the settle- 
ment of the West, the change came from 
the old order of things to the new. It 
occurred in what was then the Territory 
of Washington, but the exact locality is 
of no consequence. I was following a 
well trodden trail, which from my past 
knowledge of the country had no right 
to be there at all. The sun was just 
dropping out of sight when, on rounding 
a bend and pausing to see what lay be- 
yond, I discovered a smoke rising from 
a little valley a mile away. I supposed 
it was from a hunter’s camp; at least it 
was in the midst of good game country, 
where I had thought to hunt without 
fear of being crowded by others. It was 
then too late in the day to investigate 
further, and this task was left until the 
following morning. When my compan- 
ions inquired what luck had come to me, 
I told them it had been a poor day for 
hunting, but that if permitted to go alone 
the next day J could find a few deer. I 
wanted to be alone when I explored the 
valley from which the smoke was rising. 
There was no particular thought of 
danger, but all the campers you find in 
the wilderness are not merely hunters. 
When again in sight of the smoke, the 
sound of bells came on the freshening 
breeze, suggesting that I had stumbled 
upon a party of prospectors who had 
belled their burros and turned them at 
large. The next surprise came when I 
ran into a fence. Prospectors do not 
usually fence in their pack animals. The 
pocket map I carried showed nothing 
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like a settlement in that section. And 
then came still another surprise. There 
were buildings in sight—a house and a 
barn; and I saw a girl carrying an old 
hen under her arm. How was that for 
a wilderness discovery! The girl went 
to the house and I went to the barn, 
quietly, to see if I could find an answer 
to the puzzle. There were several cows 
and horses comfortably housed, plenty 
of good feed stored away, and in one 
place a lot of valuable furs that looked 
to be “trapper handled.” Evidently 
this was not a mere winter camp, but 
the beginning of a farm whose owners 
drew what revenue they could from the 
wild things around them. I went to the 
house. An old man opened the door, 
and, before I could speak, asked ‘‘ What 
do you want?” I told him I was a 
hunter, had accidenially come across his 
clearing and thought I would stop and 
see who lived in such an out-of-the-way 
place. And then I was given a genuine 
Western welcome. The little log house 
was well supplied with homemade furni- 
ture and the ten people it sheltered were 
as happy a family as you will find any- 
where. There were the father and 
mother, five boys and three girls—real 
girls. Not ladies with hobble skirts and 
the finery which goes with them. They 
wore plain dresses of tanned deerskin 
and their parents and brothers wore gar- 
ments of the same material. And such 
boys, too! They didn’t need shotguns 
for wing-shooting. Charlie, the young- 
est (14 yrs. old), could kill a flying duck 
with his rifle nearly every shot, and when 
the brothers went out after meat they 
invariably got it. I asked why they had 
not gone out in the world, instead of 
camping there in the wilds, but they ex- 
plained that the elder brother and sister 
had tried civilization and found that the 
wilderness suited them better. I had 
dinner with them. Don’t forget that fact. 
I never shall! Such biscuits! And the 
way they cooked venison would make a 
man wish he could eat a whole deer. 
When the boys in camp asked what I 
had found, I told them “the finest din- 




















ner that ever was!” They wanted to 
know if I had gone crazy. I brought 
tidings that we were to have visitors the 
next day but refused further informa- 
tion. When I started next morning to 
guide the McDonald family to our camp 
I told the boys to have on their best bib 
and tucker when I came back, but they 
were too smart to fall for such a joke. 
When they saw us coming, however, 
every mother’s son made a dive for the 
tents and when they came out again 
they looked more like a lot of dudes 
than deer hunters. And that’s how one 
particular spot in the wilderness became 
settled country—in fact, if not on the 
map. FLoyp L. HurTcHINson. 
Pomeroy, Wash. 


LOOKING BACKWARD. 


Rifle shooting has become merely a 
matter of aligning the sights on some 
object and pulling the trigger. If the 
shot is a hit or a miss—and it must be 
one or the other—with most of us that 
ends it. The incident is closed. There 
is no time lost in pondering over the 
whys and wherefores, for the manufac- 
turers of rifle and cartridge attended to 
that part of it long ago, It is easier 
than the old way, but is it wholly as 
satisfactory? Not by a lot—and then 
some!, Do. you mind how we used to 
deepen the rifling when constant use had 
almost made a smooth bore of our favor- 
ite arm, ransacking the place for the 
backsprings of pocketknives to be made 
into saws for the purpose? and how this 
necessitated cherrying out the moulds 
to fit the enlarged bore? or—a more 
common makeshift—the use of thicker 
cloth for bullet patching? Do you re- 
member how Bill Smith made an ivory 
front sight for target shooting? and how 
you came across with one better—pure 
mother-of-pearl, cut from a mussel shell? 
Have you forgotten the awful rumor that 
Bob Hendrix had been bucked off his 
horse and got his rifle barrel “‘sprung 
out of true”? Dobson, the blacksmith, 
got a lot of credit for devising a screw 
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clamp to “put her back plumb.” But 
there was always some one competent 
to look after sick rifles. We don’t bother 
with them now. If we see a few grains 
of unburnt powder on the snow after a 
shot, there’s no longer a consultation 
of interested marksmen nor even a hap- 
hazard lessening of the powder charge. 
And if a bullet keyholes on the target, 
what’s the use of wasting a dozen more 
cartridges to see whether or not it was 
merely a faulty cartridge? Standard 
rifles. Standard ammunition. Standard 
riflemen. Standard targets. Standard 
scores. We can’t help ourselves. More 
to the purpose, we don’t know that we 
want to. EzekigEL E, BuRKHARDT. 
San Angelo, Texas. 


tiie 


A QUERY. AND A REGRET. 


Among the great number of birds that 
have disappeared, is the forked tail hawk, 
which lived on snakes. They never 
were very plentiful, and I have not seen 
one since the Civil War (1861 to ’65). 
Are they still in existence? And if so, 
Does any one know where they are? 
Years ago Mr. and Mrs. R. were taking 
a walk one Sunday morning, out on 
their farm, when close to them one of 
these hawks descended rapidly to the 
ground and arose with a snake in its 
talons. When well ‘up in the air both 
fell to the ground and Mr. ‘R. killed 
them with his cane. The snake had 
wound itself around the hawk’s wings in 
such a way as to prevent their use. 

The disappearance of all kinds of birds 
is most remarkable. During my boy- 
hood days there were thousands upon 
thousands of all kinds of birds, and I 
distinctly remember being unable to 
sleep after daylight because of their 
singing and making all kinds of noises. 
I took a trip south 2 years ago and was 
in all kinds of ceuntry and in seven dif- 
ferent States, and did not see one single 
bird except tame pigeons and sparrows. 
One of the causes is the .22 rifle with a 
boy behind it. But it cannot be the sole 
cause. W. B. Parsons, M. D. 
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EDITORIAL. 





IN BEHALF OF GAME PROTECTION. 

Wild duck, quail, ruffed grouse and 
pheasants will be raised by the Ameri- 
can Game Protective and Propagation 
Association for free distribution among 
members, according to its March Bulle- 
tin, just issued. Some 5,000 acres have 
been secured on Cape Cod, Mass., to be 
used as a game farm and sanctuary. 
There are thirty ponds on the land and 
a fine growth of pine and serub oak. 
During the last five years it has been 
used as a game refuge, and there are 
now many quail and ruffed grouse in the 
covers. The breeding of wild ducks 
will be the initial work in propagation. 
A supply has been purchased and it is 
estimated that thousands can be raised 
this year. Special attention will be given 
to the wood duck — not only one of our 
most beautiful specimens but which was 
at one time among the most common. It 
is a sad commentary on the thoughtless- 
ness of our people that this bird is now 
practically extinct in the East and Mid- 
die West. There have been numerous 
attempts in this country to raise quail 
and ruffed grouse, but few of them 
have been successful. The reasons for 
this are various, but it is not strange 
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that we should fail in the beginning, for 
we have no game keepers trained to the 
work of breeding our native birds. The 
Association will secure an expert to take 
charge of rearing upland birds, and the 
game raised on the Association’s farm 
will be distributed among members for 
stocking purposes. 

The Association advocates the estab- 
lishment of game refuges in all parts 
of the country. If the birds have a place 
where they can raise their young in 
security, they will increase so rapidly 
that they are bound to overflow into sur- 
rounding territory and thus improve thé 
shooting in the neighborhood of the 
sanctuary. The Association is actively 
at work in securing hearings on bills for 
the Federal protection of migratory game 
birds. Representatives from different 
States have come out in favor of such 
protection. The hearty support of 
sportsmen has been continued, and up 
to March 1 about $6,000 had been sub- 
scribed. Particularly gratifying is the 
way fish and game clubs and local and 
State protective associations have joined 
the movement. Such bodies, situated in 
all parts of the country, are hastening to 
affiliate with the National one, which now 
has members in every State in the Union. 





GERMAN SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 





When one thinks of the active and va- 
ried ways tn which the Anglo-Saxon 
amuses himself, it is somewhat strange 
to find so little of athletic sport and pas- 
times among the muscular people of Ger- 
many. There, amusements of a passive 
nature (entailing little bodily exertion) 
find most favor, though of late years a 
tendency has arisen to adopt in a rather 
half-hearted fashion some of the more 
energetic sports so popular west of the 
North Sea. Yet, to the majority of Ger- 
manis, to make a walk in a leisurely fash- 
ion, or to drive in an open conveyance, 
or to sit with a bok of lager, a tolerable 
cigar—listening the while to a military 
or string band—still forms the most ac- 

















ceptable mode of relaxation. Though it 
has to be said that, in Young Germany’s 
gymnasium, vigorous and extended 
forms of athleticism are nowadays in- 
sisted upon. In the schools and else- 
where there are boating clubs and ath- 
letic societies, and soldiers are exercised 
in gymnastics. But over all there is too 
much military stiffness and too little en- 
joyment of sport as sport. 

Rowing matches create immense en- 
thusiasm, and the fresh-water regattas 
are something that induces the keenest 
interest in German folk—though few, 
except a few members of certain circles 
of the aristocracy and merchant princes, 
indulge in that salt-water sailing, which 
seems to come naturally to the Britisher 
and Anglo-Saxon American. Yet in 
their rowing matches an amount of pride 
and emulation is occasioned that would 
do eredit to Yale or Harvard or either 
of the historic English universities. A 
similar height of national spirit is shown 
at their athletic festivals, that are gen- 
erally held on a Sunday, and which in 
many of the small provincial centres 
form the event of the year. Everywhere 
flags are seen and processions of the 
competitors, visitors and friends, with 
the inevitable bands and banners and 
with every variety of costume—the med- 
als, badges and ribbons of former con- 
‘ tests being displayed with much show. 
Shouting and singing, cheering and 
drinking, dust and hubbub, seem to be 
more the order of the day than breaking 
the record in the long leap, the flat rac- 
ing, high bar or any other feature of 
the program. 

No nation believes more thoroughly in 
the effect of dress and the necessity to 
strike an effect than the Germans, who in 
this respect almost exceed the French. 
Throughout the Fatherland the exercise 
of riding is not to be correctly accom- 
plished unless the rider has a complete 
and appropriate outfit. If spurs and 
jack-boots and riding clothes do not make 
a horseman, they at any rate make him 
look thoroughly in earnest after his pas- 
time. So that, when the Teuton is not 
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on his horse, he gives to all who see him 
the assurance of a man perfectly at home 
in the saddle, 

Shooting, which is a favorite sport— 
especially in East Friesland and Schles- 
wig-Holstein, where wild-fowl abound 
on the seaward marshes and the low, 
sandy islands west and north of the Elbe 
and Weser—like the majority of sports 
and pastimes in the Kaiser's land, is 
mostly confined to the upper and aristo- 
cratic classes, the best marksmen of 
whom can hold their own in competition 
with men of any nationality. There are, 
of course, many of them who, if they 
bring down only one snipe or teal in a 
day, look tremendously businesslike not- 
withstanding and appear every inch 
sportsmen when coming back from der 
Jagd, or the hunt, as field sports are 
termed—from the Imperial boar hunt to 
potting rabbits on the sand dunes of Nor- 
deney or sniping water-fowl along the 
shores of Kiel Bay. 

In Germany the populace is satisfied 
with simple pleasures, though, oddly 
enough, angling figures but little with 
them. Of late strenuous attempts have 
been made here and there to bring foot- 
ball and other active games into vogue; 
but swings, climbing poles, bowls, hori- 
zontal bars, merry-go-rounds and soon 
appear still to satisfy the average Ger- 
man’s desire for activity. When. it is 
noticed that groups of officers pass the 
time in exercising their wits at a game 
of dominoes—an attraction to them of 
seemingly unpalling interest — there is 
less to be surprised at in witnessing a 
huge merry-go-round crowded with men 
and women, going round on the painted 
wooden horses to the strains of a barrel 
organ or gramophone, plus the ever-nec- 
essary drum. Close at hand sit friends 
and others.on seats and benches with 
beakers of beer, cigars or great pipes, 
waiting to take their turn on the whirli- 


Of the amusements of the carnival 
time, with its masked balls, fétes and 
street displays, much could be written, 
and, though these are stolidly and almost 
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staidly proper compared with similar 
French and Spanish occasions, they give 
the elements of recreation—simple fun 
and hearty enjoyments. 

It is noteworthy how predominant is 
music in almost all the national amuse- 
ments of the Teuton. The masses are 
leavened with a knowledge and love of 
music, Every school-teacher, high and 
low, is obliged to: possess musical accom- 
plishments, in order that the folk shall 
have the opportunity of learning from 
childhood. Every town has its Choral 
Society and every district its Choral 
Union, so that concerts, instrumental and 
vocal, are frequent. Music accompanies 
their Turnfesten or athletic festivals. 
Music enlivens their rowing competi- 
tions, their shooting and other matches. 
Mnsic forms the special feature of their 
torchlight processions. In Germany, mu- 
sic enters into the beginning and ending 
of every variety of popular sport and 
amusement. NIGEL TouRNEUR. 


A PLEA FOR THE RATTLESNAKE. 








Thirty years ago, in company with a 
friend, I was out hunting near San An- 
tonio, Texas... As our team approached 
the Spaniard’s Crossing, a large rattler 
was seen coiled in the road. My friend 
got out his shotgun and I said, “ Don’t 
shoot!” He-asked, “ Why?” and fired 
at the same moment. I answered: “ Be- 
cause he might be of some use in the 
world.” I then jumped out of the wagon 
and cut off his rattles, which I still pos- 
sess. This does not sound like some of 
the hunting stories I have been reading 
for the last six years in Sports AFIELD 
—but listen. Some eight years ago I 
_ contracted tuberculosis; had to lay my 
gun and rod aside, and tried every avail- 
able remedy known to medical science — 
growing steadily worse and spending 
from four to seven months of the year 
in bed, until I used injections of rattle- 
snake venom. I enclose you a copy of 
the Washington (D. C.) Herald, describ- 
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ing this remedy. There are millions of 
sufferers in this country, and, although 
the South American rattlesnake is the 
best for the purpose, it behooves our 
sportsmen in the future to spare the rat- 
tler on their trips. 

JosepH AmBROSE THOMPSON, M.D. 


CURED BY SNAKE VENOM. 
From the Washington Herald. 


That the venom of the rattlesnake is a 
means by which consumption can be eradi- 
cated has just been proven by the report 
received from the Maryland State Board of 
Health, which pronounces Dr. Joseph A. 
Thompson of Hyattsville entirely free from 
the bacilli of tuberculosis, Dr. Thompson, an 
Englishman of education, has seen service in 
India, and it was while in that country that 
his attention was first directed to the effect 
of poisons furnished by serpents. About 20 
years ago he came to America and has since 
lived in Hyattsville. About five years ago 
he was in low health, and an examination of 
his sputa by the State Board of Health re- 
sulted in a verdict of consumption. For more 
than three years he grew worse, and so low 
was he last spring that his physician Dr. Guy 
W. Latimer of Hyattsville gave him but a 
few months to live. 

At that time he decided to try the experi- 
ment of curing himself by using the rattle- 
snake poison in hypodermic injections, The 
use of the venom was known to him as hav- 
ing been an agent in small doses by the 
mouth in some ailments, but nothing was 
understood as to its action in consumption. 
In fact, Dr. Weir Mitchell of Philadelphia— 
one of the foremost of American experts in 
such matters—stated that it was a dangerous 
thing to attempt, unless its effects had been 
first proven on animals, Dr. Thompson ob- 
tained the venom from Brazil in tablet form, 
and of this made a solution. Within a few 
weeks he- was wonderfully better. Then by 
misjudgment he gave himself an overdose, 
which resulted in unpleasant effects which 
would have proved serious but for timely aid. 
Recovering from his mistake, he continued 
to take the venom, and now, after an experi- 
ment lasting six months, he has been pro- 
nounced entirely free from consumption. 
This is the verdict of Dr. Guy W. Latimer 
and the report of the Maryland State Board 
of Health. 











HOW THEY USED TO DO IT. 





Joseph R. Milner, familiarly known to 
his fellow countrymen as Joe Milner and 
to his many friends in Central America 
as Don José, made me a visita de paso 
(that is, a call), as he passed through 
the town, going from Salvador to the 
interior of this Republic (Honduras). 
One is always glad to see Milner, and 
an entertaining 
chat is sure to 
take place, the 
which is very 
likely to stretch 
outthe half-hour 
dedicated to the 
call into two or 
more hours that 
seem as sO many 
minutes. Milner 
is a native of 
Ohio and passed 
his younger days 
along the rapidly 
moving frontier 
of the Far West 
of the United 
States. Some 
twenty-six years 
ago he changed 
the field of his 
operations to 
Central America. 
He had just re- 
turned from the 
United States, 
where he inter- 
ested capital in 
the Murciélago 
Bar—a celebrat- 
ed gold placer, 
located in Olancho, in this country—and 
was en route for the mine, to commence 
operations on it. 

It is strange how conversation will 
drift from one subject to another, on 
the same chain of thought, and making 
tremendous leaps of subject. In this 
chat we got to an adventure in a short 
time. We were speaking of the long 
tramps we had made in our younger 





J. R. Milner (standing on left with gun in belt) 
and Doctor Foster on right. 
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days with the gun or rod, with a heavy 
pack sometimes added, and comparing 
our youthful with our present energies 
and endurance, and the great and stimu- 
lating qualities of the mountain atmos- 
phere of “the States” with the dense 
air of this Tropical coast; and that led 
to further remarks on the ozone quali- 
ties of the Rocky Mountain atmosphere 
and to the natural preservation of meats 
in those airs— 
that one man can 
eat up a quarter 
of beef before it 
will spoil—and 
then Milner 
spoke of a lot of 
Mexicans who 
had been hung 
to the trees and 
left to desiccate 
in the mountain 
air. I felt that 
an adventure 
was coming and 
got out a pencil 
and a slip of 
paper and beg- 
ged him to start 
at the beginning 
and go ahead in 
regular order. 
‘ And here’s his 
story : 
“In 1876 I 
(then a young 
man) was one of 


a party of twen- 
ty-two prospect- 
ors running over 
Arizona. We 
kept together, 
for, although the Indians were quiet, they 
were rather numerous and we had more 
confidence in the powers of our Colt re- 
volvers than in the good intentions and 
buena fé (good faith) of all the Indians 
in the Territory. We were all well 
mounted and equipped for fighting as 
well as prospecting and to “port” all 
this each man had a pack animal. At 
this time we were encamped and pros- 
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pecting on promising ground, south of 
Gila Bend in Southern Arizona. We 
had made a corral for the animals about 
a mile from our camp in a place where 
there was plenty of grass, water and 
shade, the trees furnishing wood for the 
fence. Three men in turns took charge 
of the animals, sleeping in the part of 
the grove included in the corral. One 
morning shortly after daybreak the men 
in charge of the stock rushed into camp, 
saying the whole lot — 44 horses — had 
been run off during the night by Mexi- 
can thieves. They had followed the 
solid trail for some two miles southward 
and no one had broken out from it. 
They believed the party of thieves to 
be numerous and judged that they were 
making for Mexico for safety. 

“ Now we were in a fix! Not a horse 
to put under our saddles to get after 
the thieves with, nor were any to be had 
at any reasonable distance. We were 
mad !—furious! Stalled in the wilder- 
ness and, worst of all, done up by a lot 
of sneaking Greasers. But no time was 
lost, either in cursing or wailing. We 
would follow them on foot and do ’em 
up! We at once drew lots on straws for 
12 men to pursue the thieves, the remain- 
ing ten to stay and guard the camp. 
George Briggs was elected captain of 
the 12. Each man packed his arms and 
plenty of cartridges and a fair supply of 
eatables—for we did not propose to lose 
time in hunting for food. We followed 
the trail all that day, the following night, 
the next day, and well into the next 
night. With short intervals for rest, we 
kept steadily after them. The trail 
grew fresher and fiyally quite fresh, and 
about the middle of the second night we 
cautiously drew near to the camp of the 
thieves in a cottonwood grove. They 
were all sound asleep and without a sen- 
tinel. Knowing that they had left us 
dismounted and not calculating on the 
stuff we were made of and had sprung 
from, they undoubtedly believed that 
they had nothing to fear from us and 
that they were in perfect safety. Two 
of our boys went cautiously in among 
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the stock and recognized many of our 
animals, so that there was no doubt; 
they were the thieves we were after. As 
it was too dark to distinguish their sleep- 
ing forms, so as to fire on them with 
any certainty of getting them, we waited 
in our tracks till the dawn. It was quite 
clear when two of them got on their 
feet, but they did not have time to finish 
their yawns and stretchings before the 
bullets got them and they went down 
again to rise no more. The rest sprang 
to their feet—seizing their guns—but be- 
fore they could take in the situation five 
more went to join the first two. The rest 
dropped their guns and threw up their 
hands. They were bound, and, after ten 
minutes’ deliberation by our party, were 
hung to stout limbs. That gang of four- 
teen thieves was quite wiped out. We 
recovered all of our 44 horses and got 
18 additional horses and 16 splendid 
Mexican saddles and arms and other 
accoutrements as booty. Then, saddling 
up, we were soon with our anxious com- 
panions left in camp. 

“ To come back to the starting point— 
flesh preservation in certain atmospheres. 
About eight months later we camped for 
two days on the same ground where we 
had found the thieves. It was a fine 
place for a camp—abundance of excel- 
lent grass, cool springs and a nice grove. 
Well, the seven thieves were still hanging 
where we had strung them up. They 
were dried out without decomposition. 
The skin was very dark and shrunken, 
like old leather, and, when hit, the car- 
casses would rattle like old loosely strung 
drums.” Doctor J. E. Foster. 


AN ILLINOIS GAME FARM. 








See Front Cover Illustration. 


Of all the many interesting farms in 
this country, one of the most interesting 
is the Wallace Evans game farm, a few 
miles west of Oak Park, Illinois. It cov- 
ers an area of 400 acres and is devoted 
chiefly to the raising of wild-fowl and 
other game birds. When I saw prairie- 














chickens, English pheasants and ducks 
running around in the fields in flocks of 
hundreds, I couldn’t help thinking What 
a paradise this would be for a pot-hunter 
with an 8-gauge gun! Also, if it were 
not for a lot of that kind of hunters, 
coupled with poor game protection, we 
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the thermometer registered 1 degree be- 
low zero. 

It was certainly a fine sight to see the 
deer go bounding over the fences and 
brush, as contented as if they were 500 
miles from a human habitation. The sis- 
ters Katherine and Henrietta Kienitz, 
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HON. GEORGE W. CLARK.——Chief Game Warden of the Chicago District. 


Photo by Our Staff Photographer, WM. T. SKINNER. 








might today see game running wild in 
similar numbers. Down on the frozen 
ponds were a dozen stout Canada geese, 
walking around on the ice—paying no 
attention to the 40-mile-an-hour gale that 
blew across the flats or to the fact that 


who look after the deer, can call any 
one of them by name and the animals 
will come running to them as soon as 
they hear the girls’ voices. The sisters 
take a great interest in their work and 
greatly prefer it to living in crowded, 
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dirty and smoky Chicago. On the very 
coldest days they can be seen going to 
feed the deer and not minding the weath- 
er a little bit. Manager Sam’l Evans re- 
cently_returned from abroad, where he 
had gone on a collecting trip. His ship- 
ments consisted of spurning geese from 
Africa, teal from Siberia, Formosa 
ducks, two rare species of wild pigeon, 
European sheldrake ducks, black swans 
from Australia, Hungarian partridges, 
Chinese Mandarin ducks, Nile geese and 
Lady Amherst pheasants. Mr. Evans 
had some peculiar experiences while col- 
lecting. The large black swans from 
Australia were the hardest birds to catch. 
They were caught by trained swimmers, 
who would dive a long distance under 
water and catch the swans by the feet 
and hang on to them till their helpers 
came to their aid with a boat. 

The birds were all put in specially 
made crates about 6 ft. long, 4 ft. high 
and 3 ft. wide. They were divided in 
sections for some of the smaller birds. 
The only birds that seemed to mind be- 
ing crated up were the little Hungarian 
partridges, which kept continually peck- 
ing away at the crate, making: a. noise 
like the pattering of rain*on-a tin roof... 
The birds had to have a good deal of « 
exercise before their long joursiey.across. 
the Atlantic; so the manager of the Eon-~ 
don Zoo offered the use of its: gra ads 
for them. They were kepé. for. 
nearly two months and the Zoo people 
were so well pleased with the collection 
that they would not accept any money 
for the keep of the birds. 

It was interesting to see the birds 
when they wére let out of their crates. 
The geese and swans were released in 
the yard, and the first thing they did 
was to stretch their wings, stand on one 
foot and make such a squawking that 
one would think there were a thousand 
of them all calling at once. The ducks 
and pheasants were let out in glass-cov- 
ered houses, with a stove in one end and 
a long pond of running water the whole 
length of the building. They are first 
given a bath and are then counted as 
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they are driven, one by one, into a room 
filled with dry hay. The Mandarin 
ducks, from China, would jump out of 
their crate, look around their strange 
quarters and, espying the water near 
them, ker-plunk! they would go into the 
pond, making the place look like a reg- 
ular shower bath. Mr. Evans has been 
in the game farm business for 30 years 
and is reputed an expert on wild birds. 
He started out in this peculiar work by 
raising quail for sale, and, finding it prof- 
itable and fascinating, has increased his 
business to its present large proportions. 
Geo. W. Clark, Deputy Game Warden 
of the Chicago District, is a close friend 
of Mr. Evans and was an interested 
spectator at the liberation of the birds. 
The duties and responsibilities of an effi- 
cient game warden are much more. than 
most of us realize. Mr. Clark is one of 
the most capable wardens in this coun- 
try. No matter how cold the day or 
how bad the weather, he is always to be 
found at his post of duty watching for 
violations of the game laws. He seems 
to quickly find quail or deer, where other 
people see only potatoes or dressed beef 
in $acks.. Not long ago Mr. Clark was 
_. Waiting for a train at a little station ir 
_ the country where a lot.of violations had 
and “noticed an Italian carrying 
a ‘large basket of potatoes. The! man 
acted suspiciously ; so the warden, took 
a few potatoes off the top of the basket 
and disclosed 6 dozen dressed quail, 
packed neatly underneath—for which the 
‘man was promptly fined. We sportsmen 
owe a debt of gratitude for the good 
work Mr. Clark is doing, and we should 
help him by promptly reporting all viola- 
tions to his office. Wm. T. SKINNER. 


Hon. W. B. Harris, the well known 
lawyer of Morganfield, Ky., asks our 
readers to help him out as follows: “I 
would appreciate it very much, Mr. Ed- 
itor, if yourself or any of your readers 
would send me the names of any parties 
who have kennels of St. Bernard dogs.” 
We trust our friends will answer Mr. 
Harris promptly. 
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AN INTERESTING LETTER. 





Epitor Sports AFIELD:—Curiously 
enough, out here, in these great oil fields 
of the coast—where I have been touring 
for a month—I picked up your February 
number and naturally turned to Mr. 
Creswell’s story of his jaguar hunt in 
Venezuela, which I read with enjoyment 
—and gratitude. Will you express to 
him my appreciation of his neighborly 
reference to me, as well as the accuracy 
of his inference concerning the yarn of 
18 deer accredited to me by the native 
—who no doubt meant to reflect credit 
on my prowess rather than discredit on 
my sportsmanship. Mr. Creswell shows 
his knowledge of the Venezuelans well. 

The truth is, that on that trip I not 
only did not shoot 18 deer, but aid not 
shoot one deer—much to the disgust of 
some of my men who could not under- 
stand why I did not take advantage of 
the several excellent opportunities to do 
so. They could not understand why 
I preferred to watch the deer, which 
came to the water holes where I sat up 
for jaguar, rather than to kil them. 
With kind regards to yourself and Mr. 
Creswell, I am Fraternally yours, 

Coalinga, Cal. Caspar WHITNEY. 


eee 





FROM AN OLD FAVORITE. 


When a man has mysteriously disap- 
peared, and is presumably in comfortable 
retirement beneath a marble slab or be- 
hind a barred door—when, I say, he has 
ceased to disturb ‘smarter people than 
himself with his actual woes or alleged 
witticisms—why shouldn’t he be per- 
mitted to stay dead or locked up? I 
propound the query in all seriousness. 
The only original Man with the Type- 
writer would ask of the heedless disturb- 
ers of his own private and personal gob 
of oblivion, ‘‘What’s bitin’ of ye?” 
Wouldn’t it have been as well to have 
hung a few garlands on the old machine 
when it was working some constant on 
its three or four pages of Key Notes per 
month? Or to have chucked the Man 


a few congratulations when his over- 
tasked brain chanced to emit a spark of 
humor big enough to be seen by the 
naked eye? It’s a cinch that post mor- 
tem praise butters no bread; that the 
good things said about a man after he 
goes to jail for chicken stealing will 
never tinge his daily bean soup with the 
flavor of burnt or stewed pinfeathers. 
Moreover, is it possible for any man to 
come back?—though I will modify this 
question by excepting Uncle Tredway 
Elliott. A man who can live for 70 
years on coons and squirrels and still 
frisk around on the green with the 
sprightliness of juvenile herbivorous 
ruminants (like Mary’s Little Lamb and 
Mulkcahey’s Goat) is not to be prevented 
from returning as often as he likes, 
Already there is an almost universal 
longing for the third coming of Tred- 
way. But how about the bean-fed 
MAN WITH THE TYPEWRITER? 


Frocs are growing scarce in Minne- 
sota waters—all sorts of frogs, the finger- 
lings beloved of bass and pike fishermen 
and the portly patriarchs that produce 
the tender and toothsome frog leg of 
commerce. The University of Minne- 





sota cannot procure sufficient frogs for ~ 


the use of its classes in zodlogy and its 
Medical College is likewise approximate- 
ly frogless. Drouths of recent years 
have dried the marshes and there has 
been much frog-hunting for the market. 
The frog too small to be valued for his 
posterior limbs alone is yet quite large 
enough for bait. Commissioner Hazzard 
of the Inter-State Park has requested the 
U. S. Fish Commission to furnish frogs 
for restocking Lake St. Croix, Lake 
Pepin and other inland lakes, and his 
request may lead to a Government in- 
quiry. A closed season for frogs would 
certainly fall within the fishing season; 
a size limit must be difficult to establish, 
because a mighty small frog makes 
mighty good bait. The apparent solu- 
tion of the difficulty is to encourage frog 
raising, which would doubtless become a 
profitable industry. 
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A VERMONT APRIL DAY. 

Early on the morning of April 4, 1911, H. L. 
Graves and myself left Barton, in hopes of getting 
a photograph of one of our beautiful Northern 
deer, as Vermont is blessed with the largest species 
of deer in the United States. So we hitched up 
one of those beautiful Morgan horses and started 
for what is known as Summit Siding—about 7 
miles from Barton. It was an ideal morning, and 
as we drove along the shore of Crystal Lake and 
watched the sunlight sparkle on the pure white 
snow on the ice, the shadows of the mountains 
made it seem more beautiful than ever. It is a 
rare thing to have any sleighing here at this time 
of year; but Northern Vermont experienced this 
year the longest, coldest winter and heaviest snow- 
fall that it has had for many years. We there- 
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This cabin had been located where it was impossi- . 
ble for the snow to drift. It was simply Nature’g 
snowfall that buried it, and it must have been 
completely covered earlier in the season. We were 
very hungry and began looking for a place to git 
down to eat our lunch. The snow was getting wet 
—making our snowshoes feel very heavy; yet we 
were determined: to find a stone or a log that was 
not buried in snow, on which to sit and eat our 
lunch. But this was impossible. So we ate our 
dinner standing. After lunch we headed due 
north, and, just as we were about to cross one of 
the three ponds of that section, came upon our 
first deer track. We followed this back to the 
yard, or winter home of the deer, and there found 
that they had had their pictures taken with 9 
stronger instrument than. our camera—one that 
was operated by explosives! I then suggested that 
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FIVE FEET ON THE LEVEL.— This picture gives one a good idea of a 
spring snow-fall in Northern Vermont. 


Photo by H. L. GRAVES, Barton, Vt. 





fore considered our chances more than good to 
secure a photograph of a wild deer on its native 
heath. Leaving our team at the old Pillsbury 
Mill, we walked up the railway track to Summit 
Siding, there putting on our snowshoes. We then 
started for Moose Mountain. There had recently 
been a light snowfall, and it was most interesting 
to note the variety of animals that pictured them- 
selves to us by their tracks in the snow. The 
first was a Northern red fox—very plentiful in 
this section; the second was a fisher of extraordi- 
nary size; the third was an otter, while the fourth 
was a sable (a very rare animal here). 

We arrived at the lumber camp shown in the 
photo at 11 a. m., and it was a great surprise to 
us to find a house that people had lived in so 
nearly buried in snow at this season of the year. 





we start back on the track we came in on and 
follow him down; but Mr. Graves said it was n0 
use, as the sun had hidden behind a cloud and the 
effect would be bad; so we set out for the old 
Pillsbury Mill and home. O. A. Lyon, 
Barton, Vt. 
ERE R SS AT 


At the recent Zettler Rifle Club tournameat, 
March 9 to 16, the famous world’s champion score 
of 2484 out of a possible 2500—75 ft. distance, 
shooting off-hand—was not approached. Thus, 
this remarkable achievement has had no eclipse. 
This demonstrates what a remarkable victory the 
2484 score of 1911 was for the Stevens rifle and 
telescope. 
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Repeating Shotguns and 
Shotgun Shells 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





























WIN 
THE OFFICIAL AMATEUR 


SEASON’S AVERAGE FOR 1911 ° 


Dr. W. S. Spencer of St. Louis, Mo., won the 
Interstate Association’s contest for the Amateur 
Season’s Average for 1911 with a record of 96.28%. In 
winning this great trap shooting honor, which so many 
amateurs annually strive for, Dr. Spencer shot a Winchester 
Repeating Shotgun and Winchester Loaded Shells. _ Dr. 
Spencer’s victory and the winning of the Professional 
Season’s Average for 1911 by J. R. Taylor, with Wirtichéster 
Repeating Shotguns and Winchester Loaded Shélis, éthipha- 
sizes the wisdom of shooting the make of gun arid shélls that 
always hélps and hever handicaps skill. 


' THE RED W COMBINATION IS SUPREME 


ZALLISTITE 


A PERFECT 











DENSE SMOKELESS POWDER. 
For Field and Trap Shooters 


Ballistite is a perfect ‘“‘dense’? Smokeless Powder for Shotguns. It has a 
moderate recoil which commends it to all shooters. Shoots clean—no unburned 
grains to “blow back.” Age does not affect its shooting qualities, which are 
further enhanced by its waterproof characteristics. 





In addition to these essentials of a sporting powder, is the guarantee of 
quality which is assured to every purchaser of Ballistite Smokeless 
Powder. 110 years as powder makers enables us to combine practical experi- 
ence and materials in a manner to insure the production being exactly as re- 
quired and-of uniform quality. Ask your dealer for shells loaded with Ballistite. 


Send for Ballistite Booklet No. 53, showing proper loads for various game. * 


'E. L du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 







Pioneer Powder Makers of America 
. Established 1802. Wilmington, Del. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention **Sporte Afield.’’ 
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A BORDER AFFAIR. 


SPORTS 


Spanish is the lovin’ tongue— 
Soft as music, light as spray— 
*Twas a girl I learnt it from, 
Livin’ down Sonora way. 
I don’t look much like a lover, 
Yet I say her love-words over 
Often when I’m all alone— 
** Mi amor! mi corazon!’’ 


Nights when she knew where I’d ride 
She would listen for my spurs, 
Throw the big door open wide, 
Raise them laughin’ eyes of hers. 
And when my heart would nigh stop beatin’ 
Then I’d hear her tender greetin’— 
Whispered soft for me alone— 
‘* Mi amor! mi corazon!’’ 


AFIELD. 


Never seen her since that night; 
I cain’t cross the Line, you know. 
She was Mex. and I was white; 
Like as not it’s better so. 
Yet I’ve always sort of missed her 
Since that last wild night I kissed her, 
Left her heart and lost my own— 
‘¢ Adios, mi corazon!’’ 
—Charles B. Clarke, Jun., in the San F; 
Argonaut. 


A KANSAS RABBIT SHOOTING CON 





We recently had a big contest between hunt r 


living in the Mount Vernon District and 


living near Cheney, Kansas, in which the lat 


contingent bagged 948 rabbits to the Mount V@ 
non boys’ 765—making 1,713, all told. The ra 
were that each side was "allowed 30 hunters 


neither side was allowed to shoot any before J 








RESULTS OF A KANSAS RABBIT SHOOTING CONTEST. 


Photo by WALTER BENNET. 





Moonlight in the patio, 

Old Sefiora noddin’ near, 
Me and Juana talkin’ low, 

So the Madre couldn’t hear— 
How those hours would go a-flyin,’ 
And too soon I hear her sighin’, 

In her little sorry-tone— 
** Adios, mi corazon! ’’ 


But ome time I had to fly 
For a foolish gamblin’ fight, 
And she said a swift Good-bye 
On that black, unlucky night. 
When I’d loosed her arms from clingin’, 
With her words the hoofs kept ringin’, 
As I galloped north alone— 
** Adios, mi corazon! ’’ 


a. m. nor after 4 p. m.—the winners to get 

the rabbits for expense money. Fully $125 

spent for shells for this hunt. 
Wichita, Kansas. 


——__. 


REFERRING to the new Stevens Armory Mc 
Rifle No. 414, an instruetor in shooting in one 
the New York City schools writes us as folle 
‘¢T feel that the Stevens people should be 
gratulated on this little arm. I ordered one fF 
them last week and my boy made 98 prone. @ 
Captain changed to my Stevens and made 
record score of the season—namely, 92 s i 
and 98 prone. I myself made two 100s out 
six targets (shooting at 75 ft. prone)—one 
the pin-head and the other with the Stevens 
ture sight. If one holds correctly, the little 
will hit the nail on the head every time.’’ 
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